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Tu ER Eare many brands 
of oleomargarine. 


So many, in fact, that a 
woman is liable to be con- 
fused—particularly if she is 
buying this much-maligned 
food product for the first 
time. 


Our problem, then, was 
Rot only to tell something 
’ Of the purity, flavor and un- 
| Varying quality of“PuriITy” 
argarine, but to so indel- 

_ ibly impress the name and 


BosTon 


Putting Across the Name 








Package 


the package that no woman 
could possibly forget it in 
that all important interval 
between reading and buying. 


Succeed ? Well, you just 
ought to see the new series. 


They come pretty close 
to owning any newspaper 
page and not one of them 
measures. over 21 inches. 


Some mighty fine adver- 
tising is being done in small 
space here at Advertising 
Headquarters. 


MW. AYER & SON 
, ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND Cuicaco 
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What Do You Pay For 
In Advertising? 


You buy so much white paper or blank 
space, but the value of the advertisement 
is created by the selling message you put 
in that space. 


And that value is further determined by 
the co-ordinated sales support which you 
put behind that advertisement. 


And the worth of that sales support is 
governed by methods of merchandising 
in harmony with market conditions and 
public needs. 


Federal methods of making advertising a 
profitable investment go so much deeper 
than buying white paper or blank space 
and decorating it with pictures and 
words, that it has proved a most profita- 
ble surprise to some of the largest and 
most progressive advertisers in the 
country. 


“Put it up to men who know 
your market.’’ 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


Consultation 6 East Thirty-Ninth Street New York 
without charge 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
or obligation 





Advertising Is An Investment==—, 
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The Loudness of the Soft Pedal in 
Advertising 


Unadorned Simplicity Will Get a Hearing Every Time if It Has the Really 
Truthful Ring 


By Robert H. Isbell 


RECENT addition to the 
Wanamaker legend gives a 

characteristic illustration of the 
unorthodox attitude which this 
successful merchant is said to as- 
sume toward the subject of ad- 
vertising. The story runs that 
a copy man of parts produced a 
technical and rhetorical gem of 
a page for an important event in 
the Wanamaker trade calendar. 
Mr. Wanamaker, when the adver- 
tisement was submitted for his 
approval, was prompt to show 
his appreciation of the fine points 
of the masterpiece, but gently 
submitted the opinion that be- 
cause of its very artistic excel- 
lence, it looked too much like an 
advertisement, and not enough 
like a natural, sincere message 
from a man to his customers. 

Exactly how deserving of rec- 
ognition as a principle of - adver- 
tising practice in general, is the 
idea expressed in this incident, 
will perhaps be a matter of as 
many opinions as there are ad- 
vertising men. But, I believe 
there are at least some of the 
latter who will agree that there is 
Often too great an exhibition of 
skill in copy and display. In fact, 
it seems to me that the universal 
tendency is toward an obvious 
over dressing of the part, the cul- 
tivation of a too patently artificial 
touch of professionalism. In the 
uncontrolled desire for expression 
we are prone to lose sight of the 
value of repression. 

Isn’t it a fact that there are 
many occasions when a deliberate 


eschewing of the standardized, 
made-to-order adjuncts is a good 
thing for the message? Other 
things being equal, the trick ad- 
vertisement is entertaining, the 
trickless advertisement is con- 
vincing. Perhaps contrast has 
much to do with it—there is so 
much of the one that a dash of 
the other is a sort of mental re- 
lief. It is positively refreshing 
to run across a piece of work 
that does not look like a piece 
of work; an advertisement that 
reads like a spontaneous expres- 
sion of truth; one that has a 
natural, everyday, even homely at- 
mosphere of candor; one that 
inspires belief rather than mere 
admiration. Such a message is a 
genuine oasis in a desert of bril- 
liancy, a spring of pure water 
amid a surfeit of cloying vintages. 
And I suppose it requires, para- 
doxically, a super-professional to 
get up an advertisement without 
a trace of the professional touch. 
Something of the spirit of careful 
carelessness popularly attributed 
to the tailored Britisher is neces- 
sary. 


THE POWER TO BE FOUND IN BEING 
NATURAL 


"It is mighty hard to be nat- 
ural when writing for publica- 
tion; one is so much disposed to 
have in mind his client, or his 
editor, as the case may. be, instead 
of the thing he is writing about. 
The idea is well established that 
the public invariably expects some 
sort of vaudeville stunt. I believe 
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this is a mistaken idea, at least 
to a fifty-fifty extent. 

No doubt the snappy stuff often 
serves a legitimate purpose. No- 
body would advocate a condi- 
tion ‘in ‘which all advertisements 
were reduced to a colorless, un- 
leavened, unpicturesque level. 
All the same, it seems to me that 
the psychology of simplicity does 
not get anywhere near the recog- 
nition it deserves. Maybe one 
reason is that it is so often the 
custom to confuse simplicity with 
mediocrity. Now it is a fact that 
I know quite a number of men 
who express themselves in simple 
language, not because they are 
unacquainted with the jazzy 
chatter, but because they despise it 
and rate it a debased and inef- 
fectual means of conveying 
thought. The creator of adver- 
tising may feel that, in spite of 
his better judgment, he must con- 
form to the prevailing’ fad. in 
order to have any standing. It is 
probably very hard not to be 
clever. The very complexity of 
modern advertising tends to a 
greater respect for form than 
substance. My contention is that 
it ought to be worth while to culti- 
vate simplicity and at least the 
appearance of unaffected sincerity 
to an equal extent to which the 
clever artificialities are cultivated. 


OVERWORKED LUNGS LOSE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS 


The loud pedal exists and func- 
tions only because of its contrast 
to the soft pedal. When the loud 
pedal is overworked, the soft 
pedal automatically becomes the 
means of emphasis, the interrupt- 
ing idea, or whatever you want to 
call it. The loudness of the soft 
pedal in advertising is powerfully 
demonstrated in those occasional 
productions which look as if they 
had been written rather than 
manufactured, which by their un- 
assuming simplicity of display 
and text, cause the reader to say 
to himself that here is a good 
product rather than a “good” ad- 
vertisement. 

The Edgeworth tobacco series 
is one that occurs to me. The im- 
pression I get is that Edgeworth 
is good tobacco. If I smoked, I 








would have tried some long ago, 
to find out if my good opinion, 
formed purely from the way the 
product is advertised, is justified, 
The advertising of some other 


_ tobaccos, highly spectacular and 


diverting as it often has been, has 
not sold me—figuratively—the 
goods, but itself. All I can recall 
about the Edgeworth copy is that 
it sounds like the truth—just plain, 
unpretentious information deliy- 
ered in a manner almost casual, 
When tobacco copy can make a 
non-smoker believe the tobacco is 
good, in fact good out of the or- 
dinary, I'll say it has done about 
all that could be asked of it. 

And speaking of tobacco, who 
does not acknowledge the power 
of the Shivers’ Panatela advertis- 
ing, which made such a hit fifteen 
years ago, and which is still keep- 
ing up the good work in some 
publications? The copy caught 
on because it sounded reasonable. 
One felt that here was a man 
so sure he had a superior article 
that he had no reason to doubt 
that all he had to do was to tell 
you about it in man-to-man 
fashion. Shivers’ copy reached 
the right spot not merely because 
it was written in the first person, 
but because it took thought of the 
mental reaction of the second 
person—the person addressed. To 
know that much first-person copy 
misses fire, we have only to con- 
sider the plentiful I-am-the-Tripe- 
King and the Let-ME-show-you- 
how-to-make-a-million-a-year_ ef- 
fusions: A little sense now and 
then is relished by the best of 
men. 

Do you believe W. L. Douglas 
makes good shoes? But certain- 
ly! Everybody does. Maybe 
there will be some mean enough 
to say they believe this in spite of 
the jazz-less advertising, and not 
even partially because of it. If so, 
they will be merely honestly mis- 
taken, because of imperfect 
analysis of their mental processes. 
The unassuming appearance and 
tone of the Douglas advertising 
makes it readily believeable. It 
carries a punch that is lacking in 
many spectacular “knock-outs” of 
the keynote type. This sort of 
advertising founded the national 
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prestige of this product. It is 
good advertising now, not simply 
because it looks a bit old-fash- 
ioned, or entirely because it may 
be regarded as an expanded trade- 
mark, but primarily because it 
inspires confidence in the reader 
during the year of 1919 as much 
as it did in year of 1899. Yet I 
am willing to go far beyond my 
means to bet that over half of 
the advertising men in the country 
have at one time or another 
wished for the chance to give 
Douglas shoes some “regular” ad- 
vertising. 


AN EVER-PRESENT EXAMPLE 


The war-time advertising of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx struck a 
clear note of simplicity that 
penetrated the consciousness in a 
way no amount of elaboration 
could have improved upon. That 
series of calls for conservation has 
become classic when many of the 
more extended, laborious, dressed- 
up appeals have been forgotten. 
Even some of our most confirmed 
literary tricksters, I have been 
told, received a wholesome sug- 
gestion from this copy. A little 
soft pedal practice materially im- 
proves the advertising tune—it is 
so restful to the numbed and 
harassed ear. 

Another clothing contribution 
to the soft-pedal idea, and one 
that crashed louder than the most 
abandoned minstrel syncopation, 
was the slogan of the Royal Tail- 
ors, “The clothes that real men 
wear.” That campaign was 
frankly, proudly anti-jazz. It 
poked the men on the sane, human 
side. It was simplicity personi- 
fied. It talked the language real 
men talked, and summed up the 
thing real men thought, when they 
thought about clothes at all. 

Why is it that we usually stop 
to see what the plain, all-type ad- 
vertisement is about? Perhaps 
because most of us have the un- 
conscious habit of associating 
lack of. affectation with truth. 
Ever notice how much more 
forceful and convincing are the 
unaesthetic ads dashed off over- 
night to meet some emergency, 
say in connection with a strike 
or pre-election controversy, than 


are a great many of the dena- 
tured, carefully-perfected pieces 
of copy? Beyond question g 
little intentional crudity serves a 
good purpose if judiciously em- 
ployed. Even the ads in “The 
Bingville Bugle,” of affectionate 
fame, I have little doubt would 
have been highly resultful had 
their imaginary bucolic readers 
been real, because those messages 
sounded like the advertisers meant 
what they said. 

Take the first consumer adver- 
tisement of Klim Powdered Milk. 
Think of the whole flock of op- 
portunities for flamboyant, spread- 
eagle stuff Klim passed up, when 
it was elected to tell the public 
about the process in one simple, 
complete recital. Even a man—] 
refrain from saying even a child, 
because children often get to the 
bottom of things more readily and 
surely than grown-ups—could 
grasp the import of the simplified 
diagram that showed the prin- 
ciple of taking the water out of 
the milk, as easily as he could 
absorb the frill-less copy. I don't 
see how anyone could miss being 
sold.on the Klim story. There is 
something about the plain tale 
plainly told that sticks. 

The Liquid Veneer cow, a tri- 
umph of anti-professionalism, is 
the world’s best-advertised bovine. 
Her critics have unintentionally 
emphasized this incontrovertible 
fact. And you can’t separate the 
cow from the furniture polish. 
What more natural than that a 
man who possessed such a_ prize 
should want the public to know 
it? What more natural than that 
the public should react favorably 
toward this very human departure 
from conventional standards of 
publicity? This advertisement 
encouraged the sale of Liquid 
Veneer, because it gave the read- 
er such an intimate glimpse of the 
owner. A man with a cow, espe- 
cially a champion cow, is visual- 
ized as a man of worthy, domestic 
leanings, ergo a good man, one 
whose word could be taken when 
he said he made the best furni- 
ture polish to be had. It would 
never do to try this stunt with a 
race-horse. A blooded Percheron 
might serve in a pinch. A cow 
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— 
—63 Full Pages 


On October 15 we had on our books 
definite orders for 63 full page ad- 
vertisements to be executed in 1920. 
Thus in two ways our advertisers 
show confidence in 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Ist. They have discovered that a 
full page investment in 
Needlecraft is profitable and, 


2nd. They know from experience 
that they can commit them- 
selves to a twelve-month sched- 
ule in Needlecraft with 
complete confidence in the 
ultimate result. 
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is ideal. This ad belongs in the 
soft pedal class because of. its 
naive simplicity and exquisite in- 
direction. 


SIMPLICITY UNADORNED IN THIS 
COPY 


For lack of “side,” for friendly, 
off-hand approach, I invited atten- 
tion to the “I-want-some-of-the- 
black-shells” series. Somehow 
they managed to make the man 
who went a-hunting feel that his 
game-bag was already as good as 
filled, just so he took along enough 
of the dark ammunition. The fel- 
lows pictured in the ads were not 
sartorially draped as “sportsmen” 
but rakishly garbed as hunters—a 
very real distinction, for there are 
a hundred men who consider 
themselves hunters when they 
take a few days off to make the 
welkin ring with the discharge of 
fire-arms, to one man who does 
the same thing with the title of 
“sportsman.” Yes, they looked 
slouchy as to raiment and homely 
as to frontispiece. They looked 
like the average man when he es- 
says the role of Nimrod. If I 
were a hunter I think I should 
get a supply of the black shells 
before staggering forth. 

Again, the salt mackerel ads 
of. Frank E. Davis, of Gloucester, 
Mass., have made many a man fill 
out the coupon for a pail of fish 
because of the artless convincing- 
ness of the Davis copy. Without 
any intention being apparent, it 
carries the salty atmosphere of 
an old fishing port. The very 
loquaciousness of the text puts 
you face to face with an old 
fisherman with a sample mackerel 
in his hand.’ His selling talk is 
simple and natural—the sort of 
easy, informal talk you would get 
from your family grocer if he 
were trying to persuade you to 
try an article whose merits he was 
sure of. 

It is 
tising. 

When we mentally check up 
the products we believe in, it is 
interesting to note that the bal- 
ance is on the side of those which 
have been advertised in a simple 
way. The believable in advertis- 
ing ought to be paramount. The 


“unprofessional” adver- 
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soft pedal frequently makes the 
message more believable. Of 
course a body might as well go 
out and become a dock-laborer—] 
hear wharf hands are well paid— 
as to deny himself the joys of lit- 
erary legerdemain and mechanical 
bombast to a reasonable extent, 
But a private mental nigeon-hole, 
labeled “Simplicity” comes jp 
mighty handy sometimes. 

The soft pedal often dispels ad- 
vertising discords. 


P. I. Fighting The Battle of 
* All Advertisers 


Tue CHARLES ADVBRTISING Servi 
New York, November 1, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Congratulations! !—and then some. 

Your October 9th issue received today 
looks good to us with its interesting 
stories and almost numberless news 
items. In fact, the only thing old about 
the issue is the date line. We would 
rather have a copy of Printers’ Ink 
with an old date line than to have no 
copy at all. 

We are glad to know that you are 
doing your share towards “fighting the 
menace to advertising.’”’ Please be as 
sured that we will do our utmost to 
co-operate. 

Congratulations! !—more 
tions!! 





congratula- 
H. H. Cartes, President 





Albert L. Gale Joins Randall 


Agency 

Albert L. Gale, who was at one time 
with the Darlow Advertising Company, 
Omaha, Nebr., and was later with 
Critchfeld & Company, Chicago, and 
who, with B. F. Sawin, former secretary 
of Critchfield & Company, established the 
Sawin, Gale & Company, distributors of 
automobile tires, Chicago, has become 
a member of the Fred M. Randall 
Company, advertising agency, Detroit. 
Mr. Gale will be with the Chicago office 
of that organization. 


E. S. Hare Heads Mercer 
Motors Co. 


Emlen S. Hare, who has been vice 
president, in charge of sales and adver- 
tising, of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, has become president of 
the Mercer Motors Company, which has 
acquired the stock of the Mercer Auto 
mobile Company at Trenton, N. J 








Pack Resigns On Account of 
Ill Health 


Philip C. Pack has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of The Seng Company, 
of Chicago, because of illness ar 
necessity for a surgical operation. 
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By His Ads He Is Known 


Boston Florist Capitalizes His Past Advertising By Using Nameless News- 
paper and Street-Car Ads 


By F. R. Kilner 


IDESPREAD and costly 

campaigns are often intro- 
duced by posters and page adver- 
tisements which do not bear the 
name of the advertiser and some- 
times not even the name of the 
article for which the advertising 
is done. These are, however, to 
startle the public into attention to 
the real advertising to follow. 
Such a method is possible only 
when a comparatively large 
amount is invested in a single in- 
troductory campaign. 

When a retail merchant has em- 
ployed advertising so consistently 
and persistently that he is able to 
employ nameless copy in order to 
stimulate public curiosity, he is 
acting from the other end. His 
anonymous copy follows, instead 
of precedes, his campaign. It de- 
rives its value from the campaign, 
not the campaign from it. And, 
since he cannot spend money so 
lavishly as the national concerns 
which resort to the method first 
spoken of, he must be a real ad- 
vertiser to have reached the point 
where he can derive value from 
nameless copy. 

Henry Penn, who with his bro- 
ther, William Penn, composes the 
firm of Penn the Florist, in Bos- 
ton, is such an advertiser. A 
short time ago he began to use 
small newspaper space for adver- 
tisements which carried his usual 
copy but which, in lieu of signa- 
ture, carried the phrase made well 
known by years of use, “When 
You Think of Flowers Think of 


, 


——,” omitting the word “Penn,” 


always before advertised as the 
object of the public’s thought. Be- 
low was the familiar “Flower- 
phone Beach 6900,”’ which a curi- 
ous mind could, if he wished, 
identify as Penn’s number. 

Year after year the slogan, 
“When You Think of Flowers 
Think of Penn,” and the wording, 
“Flowerphone Beach 6900,” had 





been driven into the public’s mind 
by constant repetition. Hen 
Penn doubtless has done more ad- 
vertising than any other retail 
florist in the United States. He 
believes in advertising firmly and 
implicitly, and puts his belief into 
actions. He wished to try an 
experiment, to learn if the public 
could repeat the phrases he had so 
long tried to teach it by rote. He 
considered the attempt an unusual 
and daring trial of a novel form 
of publicity. And it worked. 

It worked so much to his satis- 
faction that now he has begun the 
use of street-car cards without his 
name. But one couldn’t call it 
nameless copy at that. At the top 
is the query: “Whose Slogan Is 
This?” Below is quoted: “When 
You Think of Flowers Think of 
——,” and diagonally across the 
sign is a large white goose quill, 
which will recall to any imagina- 
tive or retentive mind the name, 
“Penn.” In a lower corner ap- 
pears: “Boston’s Flowerphone 
Beach 6900.” 


JUST ENOUGH MENTAL EFFORT 
REQUIRED OF THE READER 


There is great value in this ad- 
vertising, for it serves to clinch 
the nail—the name of the firm— 
which its years of advertising have 
been driving into the public’s 
mind. The person who sees the 
sign in the street-car has often run 
across Penn’s advertisements in 
the Boston newspapers. He or 
she must have noticed them and 
probably read them, even if not an 
habitual and interested flower 
buyer. Upon seeing the card the 
reader guesses the answer immed- 
iately—it’s easy enough—but the 
mental effort of recalling the name 
has made memory of it a little 
stronger. 

We all recall from school days, 
when we had to learn “pieces,” 
that one might read and reread 
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In appealing to the whole 





eat army of fruit growers, 





we really HAVE no competi- 
tor. Read this letter dated 
New York City, July 28, 1919: 














Mr. Samuel Adams:- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Chicago, I11l. 

Dear Mr. Adams:- 


I take pleasure in reporting the gs0d 











resulte of our advertisements in the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER this past season. Fully as many 
inquiries came to us through your paper as all 
the other mediums combined, at a cost per inquiry 


of less than half of your nearest competitor, 





Congratulations! 


Sincerely yours, 





B.G. PRATT C 








mel 
President. 


BGP. EL 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager ) 
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a poem or a paragraph of prose 
time and time again without fas- 
tening it even slightly in the mind. 
Even a determined effort at mem- 
orizing as one read did not fix the 
matter deeply in the memory. 
When one closed the book and 
tried to repeat what had just been 
read—then came the real exercise 
of the retentive powers and actual 
etching of a poem or a paragraph 
of prose into the memory. The 
recollection, not the reading, was 
what fixed the “piece” in the mind. 

So is it with such advertising 
as this. The Bostonian had read 
and reread Penn’s slogan for years 
—in street-car cards and newspa- 
pers. In a subconscious way he 
may have remembered it. The 
degree with which he did so de- 
pends upon the natural strength of 
his retentive processes. One per- 
son would have it at his tongue’s 
end after having seen it a few 
times. Another would not pay 
enough attention to it to give it a 
second thought, and only by mani- 
fold and persistent repetition could 
the phrase be even subconsciously 
graven in his mind. But either of 
the two would, if he made the 
even momentary effort to supply 
the name omitted in Penn’s latest 
ads, really strengthen his recollec- 
tion of the florist’s slogan. In that 
instantaneous reaching after some- 
thing in the depths of the memory 
is the force required to bite deeply 
into the person’s memory and en- 
grave Penn’s name there stronger 
than ever before. 


The ease with which the readers 
of such advertising are able to 
guess the name referred to is part 
of the success of the scheme. If 
the effort is too much, if there is 
great amount of vagueness in the 
reader’s mind as ‘to whom he 
should think of when he thinks of 
flowers, the power of the adver- 
tising is lost. The idea and aim of 
such a form of publicity is not a 
guessing contest. Henry Penn 
does not expect the reader of such 
advertising to take any steps to 
learn whose phone is Beach 6900 
if he does not already know it. 
That is quite beside the mark. 

The force of nameless copy such 
as Henry Penn uses depends al- 
together for its success on the 


extent of previous advertising 
When one has been so faithfy 
and devout an apostle of the gos 
pel of advertising as this florig 
has been, he is able to reap a de. 
cided benefit from just such 
methods as this. Henry Peng’s 
caliber was recognized in his own 
trade when he was made chair. 
man of the national publicity 
committee of the Society of 
American Florists when it under. 
took the national publicity cam. 
paign to carry to the public the 
slogan, “Say It With Flowers” 
Henry Penn was the man hailed 
as the florist to take the job and 
he has been at it ever since, and no 
one seems likely to replace him, 
though the advertisers in his trade 
become stronger in numbers and 
in individual appropriations year 
by year. 


Lack of hevaien Decreased 


Consumption of Electricity 

Some time ago the electric lighting 
comnanies of ew York City p me 
tinued what was known as lamp service. 
In the early days of the business they 
had been in the habit of supplying con- 
sumers carbon filament lamps free of 
charge. Later they continued the sup 
plying of these lamps free of charge, 

ut offered improved tungsten lamps on 
a rental basis whereby the consumer 
secured them at less than half the market 
= Still later, the supplying of car- 

on filament lamps was discontinued 
tungsten lamps continued to be supplied 
on a rental basis. Then the company 
discontinued all lamp service, the con 
sumer being forced to purchase his lamp 
equipment at the full market price. 

It is interesting to note that at a te 
cent conference of electric light execu 
tives, the proposal of returning to lamp 
service in some form was very seriously 
discussed. When all lamp sockets were 
automatically kept filled by the company, 
consumption of current was never re 
tarded by lack of lamps. Now that the 
consumer is forced to buy his lamps 
and carry them home under his arm, 
twenty-five or thirty per cent of the 
sockets, through the consumers’ careless 
failure to purchase lamp equipment, are 
empty. Furthermore, whereas the com 
pany used to furnish a standard forty 
or fifty watt lamp, the consumer when 
he buys in the open market is many 
times purchasing a twenty-five watt 
lamp recommended to him by the dealer. 
These two factors have made appre 
ciable and clearly felt inroads into the 
total home consumption of electric cur 
rent. 


The net profits of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, Mieh., for the 


year ending August 31, 1919, are re 
orted as being above $5,433,634, against 
$5,616,707 for the preceding year. 
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Important to 
Advertising Agents 





Realizing the growing costs of doing business to ad- 
vertising agents as well as to the manufacturers 
of advertising space, which in the case of the 
newspaper has been in a measure offset by in- 
creasing advertising rates and selling price, 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Announces as effective on and after November I, 
1919, an increase of 2 per cent. in commission 
to advertising agents on general advertising. 


On November 1, 1918, The Globe in- 
creased commissions from 13 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. 


On November 1, 1919, The Globe an- 
nounces an increase from 15 per cent. 
to 17 per cent., the 2 per cent. cash dis- 
count to continue. 


In making this increase The Globe reserves the 
right to cancel the extra 2 per cent. in every case 
where the agent rebates it to the advertiser. 


The Globe will continue its policy of absolutely 
protecting the advertising agents by refusing to 
quote net rates direct to others than wholesale 
buyers of space, using upward of 50,000 lines 


per year. 





vee. THE NEW YORK GLOBE *tx% 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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Collier's 


NATIONAL WEEKLY 











BAKED BEANS 


WITH PORK ann 
TOMATO SAUCE 
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Heinz ana Collier’s 





More space has 
been used to 
advertise the 
famous “57 Va- 
rieties’’ in Col- 
lier’s than in any 
other general 
publication. 
Colliers 


J. E. WittiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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October Advertising in Chicago 
cereale interarm 


The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day 
field is strikingly revealed in the following statement 
of display advertising for the month of October, 1919: 


Books - = = = THE DAILY NEWS ! 
The Daily News, 14,204 lines. FIRST! 
Next highest score, 12,148 lines. 6 days against 7 

Churches - = THE DAILY NEWS FIR ST! 

. 


The Daily News, 3,842 lines. 
Next highest score, 1,699 lines. 6 days against 7 


Department Stores - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 434,993 lines. ‘ 
Next highest score, 203,659 lines. 6 days against 7 

Educational - == THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 

* 


The Daily News, 8,328 lines. - 
Next highest score, 7,067 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture - =- THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 44,955 lines. a 
Next highest score, 34,327 lines 6 days against 6 


Jewelers o = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 12,580 lines. ‘ 
Next highest score, 12,132 lines. 6 days against 6 


Real Estate - =-- THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 13,249 lines. 
Next highest score, 11,725 lines. 


Tobacco - ~- THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 15,363 lines. 
Next highest score, 14,598 lines. 6 days against 7 


Total Dispay Advertising - THE DAILY NEws FIRST! 


The Daily News, 1,004,812 lines. 6a — 
Next highest score, 941,005 lines. a 


6 days against 7 


In Nearly Every Important Classification 


‘THE DAILY NEWS 
FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent 
audit service subscribed to by all Chicago Newspapers) 
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Why the Manufacturer and Jobber 
Often Split on Service Matters 


Retail Selling Helps Now So Important That Producer Can Take No Chances— 
How Co-operation May be Brought About 


HEN a manufacturer’s suc- 

cess depends largely upon 
his ability to educate the retailer 
as to the market possibilities of 
his product can he afford to sell 
through the jobber? 

This ever present question has 
assumed greater importance since 
there has been such a general 
awakening among retailers as to 
the necessity of having the right 
kind of advertising. It is pretty 
generally agreed by those con- 
cerns maintaining retailers’ serv- 
ice departments that it is a com- 
paratively easy task now to get the 
dealer lined up behind the right 
kind of selling helps. Despite the 
advantages that come to him 
through ability to charge high 
prices for his goods, he is having 
his troubles. People know more 
about merchandise than former- 
ly was the case. They scrutinize 
values closely. They shop around 
more freely. There is so much 
good advertising loose these days 
that unless the retailer gets in on 
some of it he fully realizes that he 
is handing over to his competitor 
some worth while business. 

And of all the important things 
having to do with selling goods the 
retailer is the least acquainted 
with advertising. Most other 
things having to do with running 
a retail store he can carry on at 
least fairly well. His buying, 
thanks to modern advertising, is 
easy. Intimate daily acquaintance 
with merchandise will enable a 
retailer to absorb more or less of 
the principles of proper display. 
But when it comes to advertising 
—the most important thing of .all 
—he has to strike out in the dark, 
because advertising is a special- 
ized business by itself. 

This is what makes the dealer 
responsive to manufacturers’ sell- 
ing helps—not the desk theorist 
kind but selling helps that actually 
help him sell goods. A PRINTERS’ 
INK representative was told by 





two good-sized concerns whose en- 
tire business is that of selling re- 
tail advertising service that never 
before did they find the retailers 
sO responsive and so ready to buy. 

This does not mean that the 
millennium has arrived and that 
manufacturers and jobbers can 
get for the mere asking the in- 
telligent dealer’s co-operation that 
can give their selling helps an 
opportunity to do their work. But 
it does mean that when a product 
is backed up by advertising and 
display helps that can assist the 
retailer in getting it into the hands 
of the consumer, it has a force- 
ful selling argument behind it 
that the up-to-date retailer is not 
going to ignore. 

In other words, an effective 
selling plan is such a pronounced 
asset that the manufacturer can- 
not afford to allow it to be ig- 
nored or minimized by the job- 
ber or anybody else. 


REASONS WHY JOBBERS DON’T CO- 
OPERATE 


There are two principal diffi- 
culties in the way, when a pro- 
ducer who distributes his product 
through a jobber wants to form 
with the retailer an offensive al- 
liance that means mutual co- 
operation looking toward maxi- 
mum advertising and selling ef- 
forts. One obstacle is that the 
product necessarily represents on- 
ly a part or even a comparatively 
small part of the jobber’s stock. 
The jobber’s function is to attain 
as large a distributing volume as 
possible and to realize the profit 
that comes through handling many 
lines of merchandise in large 
quantities. The jobber has his 
own selling problems that can be 
solved to a considerable degree 
by the use of effective retailers’ 
service. Naturally he prefers to 
identify this service with his own 
house rather than give the in- 
dividual manufacturer the credit 
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of it. Unless he has the exclusive 
distribution of the product in his 
district he sees no particular rea- 
son why he should jeopardize the 
interests of his own service de- 
partment having to do with the 
sale of thousands of items to boost 
the interests of any particular 
manufacturer’s service department 
with its’ strictly limited lines. 

But it does seem as if there 
might be effected an equitable 
working arrangement in this res- 
pect between the jobber and the 
manufacturer. If the jobber dis- 
tributes an advertised branded 
line of merchandise, why should 
he not also distribute the manu- 
facturer’s service matter that pro- 
motes the sale of that merchan- 
dise? The fact that some of the 
resulting benefit will fall to some- 
body outside the jobbing house 
ought not to deter the jobber. 
The more business that is pro- 
duced for all, the more he will 
get. 

Some branded lines that are dis- 
tributed largely through the job- 
ber are denied the superior bene- 
fits of specialized service helps 
to-day because a proper basis of 
co-operation in service work has 
not been worked out between the 
producer and the jobber. In this 
way many a product that well 
could be advanced by special at- 
tention has to take its chances 
through the general benefits that 
come from being a part of the 
jObber’s general service scheme. 
Nothing better demonstrates the 
truth of the assertion that ad- 
vertising is as yet in its infancy. 
Get right down to the roots of 
the matter and call things by their 
proper names and you will be less 
surprised at this lack of co-opera- 
tion. You will see that even the 
houses doing the best along serv- 
ice lines have, after all, an im- 
perfect conception of what can be 
dotie through service work to ad- 
vance the sale of goods. 

Manufacturers who desire to 
avail themselves of the benefits of 
jobber distribution can look ahead 
far enough to see the greatly in- 
tensified demand for their product 
that could come through ‘some 
definite linking up with the re- 
tailer in a service way. But they 
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generally find the jobber indif- 
ferent, or laboring under the 
mistaken idea that he cannot 
afford to handle another’s service 
matter. They also may find—and 
this is by no means uncOmmon— 
that the service matter they offer 
is not up to the jobber’s standard, 
You may criticize the jobber all 
you please but he generally is in 
closer, more intimate touch with 
the. retailer than is the manufac- 
turer and knows the retailer's 
needs better. Particularly is this 
rule true in the case of the small 
retailer. 

The manufacturer and jobber 
ought to get together in this re- 
spect; for under the present plan 
of pulling in different directions 
each is losing out on some adver- 
tising that is more than worth 
while. 

How shall this co-operation be 
brought about? In the first place 
the manufacturer should confer 
with the jobber’s service depart- 
ment and find out what scheme of 
operation and execution would 
best fit in with the jobber’s service 
plan. The manufacturer should 
not go ahead independently, think 
the thing through from his stand- 
point—which may be decidedly a 
narrow one so far as reaching 
the retailer is concérned—and then 
dump in on the jobber a lot of 
display and advertising matter and 
expect him to assimilate it. The 
jobber does not buy merchandise 
that way. Why should he not be 
permitted to use discrimination 
also as regards the service matter 
he distributes? 

It is entirely feasible for a job- 
ber handling a branded line to let 
the manufacturer’s service depart- 
ment co-operate direct with such 
of the jobbing house’s customers 
as sell that line. 

Some do this. Others do not. 


THE CAREY METHOD OF HELPING 
JOBBERS’ CUSTOMERS 


Going out west for an example, 
we find the Carey Salt Co. at 
Hutchinson, Kans. Carey sells a 
complete line of salt for all pur- 
poses, laying special emphasis on 
Carey-ized stock tonic. The stock 
tonic it might be explained is made 
up of various corrective remedies 
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nature put in the fields, forests 
and ground for keeping animals 
healthy. The remedies are com- 
bined with Carey’s dairy salt and 
made up into bricks or blocks. 
These are supposed to be kept 
in pens or fields so the animals can 
go up and take a lick or two when- 
ever they feel like it. 

This is a highly specialized 
merchandising proposition that 
calls for intensive advertising 
work among farmers. Carey has 
worked out an elaborate plan for 
this advertising which involves 
widespread educational work 
among retailers. 

The company found that job- 
bers either could not or would not 
work in properly with this scheme 
of education. One or two things 
remained to be done. Either the 
service matter should be allowed 
to take its chances and the en- 
largement of the Carey outlet be 
made to depend entirely upon the 
jobber’s advertising, or the product 
should be sold to the retailer di- 
rect, ignoring the jobber. The lat- 
ter policy was adopted to a con- 
siderable degree. To-day Carey 
does not as a general rule sell 
through the jobber, simply be- 
cause the jobber will not get into 
line so far as the manufacturer’s 
selling ideas are concerned. This 
shows conclusively the growing 
importance which manufacturers 
attach to service work as a means 
of securing additional distribu- 
tion. 

Carey, like every other manu- 
facturer doing comprehensive 
service work for retailers, has to 
find ways and means of getting 
the retailer to use the service helps 
if the right kind of results are 
going to be obtained. When the 
helps consist of the more elabor- 
ate features such as window and 
interior display material this man- 
ufacturer has found out the best 
way to distribute it is to deliver 
it personally into the hands of re- 
tailers. This is the plan worked 
by Libby, McNeil & Libby, the 
Chicago packers, as described in 
a recent Printers’ INK article. 
The delivery is made through the 
salesmen who call upon the re- 
tailers regularly. 

This matter of getting the re- 
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tailer to use display material in 
the way it is intended to be used 
is one of the service problems on 
which the average jobber must 
brush up—the average manufac- 
turer too, for that matter. The 
reason some display material is not 
given a chance to show what it 
can do, is because it is impractical 
and not adapted to the needs of 
the smaller merchant. Another 
reason is that the sales and service 
departments are not working with 
the proper degree of co-operation. 
Service material ought to be so 
designed that the concern’s sales- 
men can be sold on it to the point 
of enthusiasm. If salesmen do 
not believe in the helps that aid 
the retailer in selling the con- 
cern’s goods as fully as they be- 
lieve in the goods themselves, 
then it can be set down as a fact 
that there is something radical- 
ly wrong either with the house 
system or the service matter. 
The Carey Salt Co. has linked 
up the service material with the 
goods in a way to make each boost 
the other. If the service end of 
the proposition is missing, then the 
sales appeal as the manufacturer 
presents it is only single barreled. 
You seldom see service and mer- 
chandise so intimately associated 
as they are in the Carey scheme of 
selling. This policy is based on 
the idea that if the retailer is go- 
ing to be the distributor of a firm’s 
product, it is good business on the 
part of the firm to develop that 
dealer into the highest possible 
standard of efficiency. All the 
dealer has to do to make a profit 
on these salt products is to put 
the products in stock and let the 
manufacturer do the selling. 


SERVICE HELPS FOR DEALERS 


First, a general presentation of 
the Carey-ized stock tonic is made 
in the farm press. This is sup- 
plemented by a series of direct 
mail follow-ups. The retailer 
sends to the company the names 
of his prospects or customers and 
the company sends first a fetter, 
then a booklet and then a folder. 
This printed matter gives the 
farmer some valuable ideas as to 
the care of stock with special 
reference to the Carey product. 
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Another advertising appeal is 
made to the farmer when he visits 
the store. He sees the salt bricks 
and blocks on display in the win- 
dow or inside. ‘Ihe colored post- 
ers in the store attract his atten- 
tion and cause him to recall the 
arguments he has read in his farm 
paper and in the mail matter. 

The retail dealer is given direct 
advertising matter to distribute to 
his customers. A typical piece of 
this matter is an attractive litho- 
graphed booklet on “Making Live 
Stock Pay Better.” This treats 
in an expert way the various 
methods to safeguard the health 
of. animals. It was written by 
people who know live stock and 
is therefore valuable to the farm- 
er. The individual retailer’s name 
is imprinted on the outside cover. 

Special attention is given to the 
matter of window trims and 
counter displays. The cutouts and 
other display material are so val- 
uable and elaborate that the com- 
pany prefers to have the salesmen 
deliver them personally and ac- 
tually put them on the job. In this 
way is avoided the danger of 
procrastination or lack of appre- 
ciation orf the part of the retailer. 

Nothing is left to chance. The 
dealer is instructed carefully in 
the art of getting up a mailing 
list and is told in detail the various 
sources of names and how to get 
them. All the dealer needs do 
then is to send in the names and 
the company attends to the rest 
without a penny’s expense to the 
retailer. The company even pays 
the postage on the letters. 

The only thing in all the service 
scheme that the retailer is charged 
for is an eight-color art calendar 
which is imprinted with the deal- 
er’s name and is sold to him at 
four and a half cents a piece. 
This calendar, by the way, is more 
popular among the merchants than 
any other one thing that the Carey 
service department furnishes. 
Perhaps this is caused in part by 
the fact that the calendar has to 
be paid for. It has been demon- 
strated more times than one that 
a nominal charge for service ma- 
terial makes retailers appreciate it 
more and be all the more certain 
that it is put to work. Beauti- 
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fully executed calendars are al- 
ways in demand and when a sery- 
ice department can offer some- 
thing entirely worth while in this 
respect it is going to be sure of 
an enthusiastic response on the 
part of the merchant. 

The whole company service 
scheme is knit together in a little 
magazine called “Salt and Pep” 
which is issued six times a year 
“for the information, inspiration 
and profit of everybody who han- 
dles salt, wholesaler, retailer and 
salesman. One strong feature of 
“Salt and Pep” is a department 
containing typical sales talks for 
clerks. Reading these talks the 
clerk becomes equipped to talk in- 
telligently to the farmer and to 
give the farmer some constructive 
counsel as to the proper care of 
his animals. 

It is easy to see that the Carey 
service scheme is based on first- 
hand knowledge of the retailer 
and his selling problems. No won- 
der Carey is so keen for it when 
a jobber fails to co-operate in the 
proper way. 


M. E. Holderness Heads 
St. Louis Ad Club 


At the recent annual election of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, Marvin 
E. Holderness, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, was made 
president of the club. The other officers 
of the organization for the coming year 
are: Arthur Siegel, St. Louis Poster 
Advertising Company, First vice-presi- 
dent; Edward Mead, Thomas Cusack 
Company, Second vice-president; Frank 

V. Swann Samuel Cupples Envelope 
Bn , Third vice-president; Charles 
R. Ketchum, member of the advertising 
staff of the St. L ouis Republic, secretary; 
D. A. Ruebel, vice-president Chappelow 
Advertising Co., Inc., St. Louis, treas- 
urer. 


From One of ‘Printers’ Ink’s” 
God Fathers 


AssociaATeD Farm Papers, 
New York, Nov. 1, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your issue for October 9th has arrived. 

Once more life in the advertising busi- 
ness seems worth while. I congratulate 
you upon what has been accomplished. 

It was my good fortune to take an 
active part in the very first issue of 
Printers’ Inx. I do not think I have 
missed reading an issue of it since, 
and just so long as Printers’ Inx is 
published and just so long as I am able 
to read, I want to be on your mailing list. 

Ss. LeiTH 
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Philadelphia 


is the Third Largest Market 
in the United States for 
Investment Securities 


Ever since the days when Robert Morris, the Phila- 


‘ delphia banker, financed the Revolution, and Jay 


Cooke did the same thing for the Union in the Civil 
War period, the fine old city of Philadelphia has been 
noteworthy as a good market for safe and conserva- 
tive investments. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper nearly every financier, 
business man and investor reads 


The Bulletin 
~ aye agp 4 46 3 ] ] —_ 


October 1, 1919 > day 


“The Philadelphia Bulletin is the only Philadelphia news- 
paper which prints its circulation figures each day.” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained by a daily 
newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is the 
third largest in the United States. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation methods 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Feeling the Pulse of Industry 


ROM the organization at Tenth Avenue 

and Thirty-sixth Street, New York, lines 
of communication reach out into thousands 
of industries. The editors of the eleven 
McGraw-Hill publications are in daily cor- 
respondence and personal conference with 
the controlling factors of those industries; 
not a week in the year passes which does 
not find McGraw-Hill men in attendance 
at a convention of some important national 
association. 


Out of this wealth of contacts comes a 
variety and breadth of information such as 
is gathered nowhere else. The statistical 
portion of this information is collected in 
the McGraw-Hill Business Research Bu- 
reau and is offered freely to American 
manufacturers and their advertising agents, 
and with it is offered the judgment and 
counsel of the members of the organi- 
zation as to how it may be most effectively 
used. 


Think of Them as a Unit 
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Statistics Plus Interpretation 


Max publications: maintain statistical 
departments for the aid of manufac- 
turers and their advertising agents. The 
McGraw-Hill Business Research Bureau is 
such a department, but the mere statistical 
information which it can furnish represents 
the least valuable element in its service. 


The McGraw-Hill Company can offer sta- 
tistics plus the more important element of 
interpretation, which is possible only because 
its publications are part of the daily life of 
the men whom you are seeking to sell. 


Let this ten-fold organization, with its wealth 
of intimate experience and contact, work 
with you. Let it show you how directly, 
and with what little waste, you can reach 
the men whose decision counts—the men 
who make up the greatest engineering- 
industrial audience in the world. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


Member A iated Busi Papers, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 





Buy them as a Group 


© METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


‘ 4 
hk CHEMICAL 
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Ideas are, after all, the real meat 
of advertising. The best adver- 
tising agents and the most expe- 
rienced advertisers have learned 
to expect ideas as well as illustra- 
tions from the Frey organization. 
In other words, Frey Service is 


creative as well as interpretative. 


a a ek a en a a ae 
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CHARLES DANIEL’ 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 












































Advertising an Improvement of the 
Compass ' 


Gyroscope Company Has Peculiar Problem of Changing the Customs of Sea- 
faring Men Through Advertising in Business Papers 


By J. Roy McLennan 





HE problem of overcoming 
the prejudice in favor of an 
article which has been in use for 
almost 2,000 years is what The 
Sperry Gyroscope Company of 
Brooklyn is up against. In the 
year 139 the Chinese discovered 
that the lodestone has magnetic 
properties and that this, magnetism 
can be transferred to a piece of 
iron when rubbed on the lodestone. 
What was no doubt to them the 
most peculiar thing about it was 
the fact that a piece of iron 
magnetized in this way, when sus- 
pended so as to be free to move, 
always pointed in the general 
direction of the South. In the first 
place the magnetized pieces of iron 
were used for pointing out the way 
to travelers on land but later were 
used at sea. From that time on the 
magnetic compass has been used 
as the chief instrument of naviga- 
* tion on ships of all shapes, sizes 
and nationalities. 

Now The Sperry Gyroscope 
Company makes a compass which 
is not magnetic but is gyroscopic 
and receives its directive force 
from the rotation of the earth. It 
differs from the magnetic compass 
in many ways but more partic- 
ularly in that it points to the true 
north instead of the magnetic 
north, which happens to be some 
800 miles or so from the true north 
and which changes its location 
each year. Another difference is 
that it is not affected by outside 
magnetic influences while the 
Magnetic compass is. 

But, blast yer eyes—being a 
nautical story I have to get in 
some local color—the old salts 
swear by the old style compass, 
in spite of it all—and no wonder 
for didn’t the Chinese use it, the 
Greeks, the Romans, “Chris” 
Columbus and Sir Francis Drake? 


Advertising’Supervisor, The Sperry Gyroscope Company 
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On up through the centuries all 
those who go down to the sea in 
ships have used it and in the great- 
er majority of cases are still using 
it. Think of the primitive 
Chinese junk which first used the 
magnetized needle to guide its 
crew on its short voyages, then 
of the palatial liners of to-day, 
still using the magnetized needle— 
certainly with some improvements 
but nothing in comparison to the 
improvements which have been 
made in the ship. All those cen- 
turies of constant usage and all 
traditions have to be carefully 
uprooted and a new faith planted 
in their stead. 

Advertising, of course, is the 
solution, advertising to seamen. 
Space was taken in trade papers 
of good standing and copy was 
written with the idea primarily of 
touching on something which was 
very close to the master or mate 
of a vessel. 


COPY AIMED AT THE SHIP MASTER 


The owners were left severely 
alone for the time being, as the 
company intended getting after 
the man who would ultimately 
use it and who, if he was not 
properly sold could refuse to 
make use of it even if his owner 
had one installed on the ship. 
The ship master is responsible for 
his ship and the lives and cargo it 
carries, so naturally he has a 
great deal to say regarding such 
essential equipment as a compass. 
Under the circumstances the first 
thing to do was to convince the 
sailors that this new compass is 
not magnetic. The story to be 
told naturally makes the copy 
more or less negative which ac- 
cording to some authorities is not 
being done nowadays in the best 
advertising circles. But other 
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See ae ome 


Ideas are, after all, the real meat 








of advertising. The best adver- 
tising agents and the most expe- 
rienced advertisers have learned 
to expect ideas as well as illustra- 
tions from the Frey organization. 
In other words, Frey Service is 


creative as well as interpretative. 


CHARLES DANIEL’ 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


104. MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 












































Advertising an Improvement of the 
Compass ; 





Gyroscope Company Has Peculiar Problem of Changing the Customs of Sea- 
faring Men Through Advertising in Business Papers 


By J. Roy McLennan 


Advertising”Supervisor, The Sperry Gyroscope Company 


HE problem of overcoming 
T the prejudice in favor of an 
article which has been in use for 
almost 2,000 years is what The 
Sperry Gyroscope Company of 
Brooklyn is up against. In the 
year 139 the Chinese discovered 
that the lodestone has magnetic 
properties and that this. magnetism 
can be transferred to a piece of 
iron when rubbed on the lodestone. 
What was no doubt to them the 
most peculiar thing about it was 
the fact that a piece of iron 
magnetized in this way, when sus- 
pended so as to be free to move, 
always pointed in the general 
direction of the South. In the first 
place the magnetized pieces of iron 
were used for pointing out the way 
to travelers on land but later were 
used at sea. From that time on the 
magnetic compass has been used 
as the chief instrument of naviga- 
tion on ships of all shapes, sizes 
and nationalities. 

Now The Sperry Gyroscope 
Company makes a compass which 
is not magnetic but is gyroscopic 
and receives its directive force 
from the rotation of the earth. It 
differs from the magnetic compass 
in many ways but more partic- 
ularly in that it points to the true 
north instead of the magnetic 
north, which happens to be some 
800 miles or so from the true north 
and which changes its location 
each year. Another difference is 
that it is not affected by outside 
magnetic influences while the 
Magnetic compass is. 

But, blast yer eyes—being a 
nautical story I have to get in 
some local color—the old salts 
swear by the old style compass, 
in spite of it all—and no wonder 
for didn’t the Chinese use it, the 
Greeks, the Romans, “Chris” 
Columbus and Sir Francis Drake? 


On up through the centuries all 
those who go down to the sea in 
ships have used it and in the great- 
er majority of cases are still using 
it. Think of the primitive 
Chinese junk which first used the 
magnetized needle to guide its 
crew on its short voyages, then 
of the palatial liners of to-day, 
still using the magnetized needle— 
certainly with some improvements 
but nothing in comparison to the 
improvements which have been 
made in the ship. All those cen- 
turies of constant usage and all 
traditions have to be carefully 
uprooted and a new faith planted 
in their stead. 

Advertising, of course, is the 
solution, advertising to seamen. 
Space was taken in trade papers 
of good standing and copy was 
written with the idea primarily of 
touching on something which was 
very close to the master or mate 
of a vessel. 


COPY AIMED AT THE SHIP MASTER 


The owners were left severely 
alone for the time being, as the 
company intended getting after 
the man who would ultimately 
use it and who, if he was not 
properly sold could refuse to 
make use of it even if his owner 
had one installed on the ship. 
The ship master is responsible for 
his ship and the lives and cargo it 
carries, so naturally he has a 
great deal to say regarding such 
essential equipment as a compass. 
Under the circumstances the first 
thing to do was to convince the 
sailors that this new compass is 
not magnetic. The story to be 
told naturally makes the copy 
more or less negative which ac- 
cording to some authorities is not 
being done nowadays in the best 
advertising circles. But other 
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authorities disagree with the first 
lot of authorities so the only thing 
for the Sperry Company to do 
was the best it could and results 
have shown it’s a pretty good 
best. 

Cargoes containing material 
which attracts the magnetic com- 
pass always add to the worries 
of a ship master; so 
one of the company’s 
advertisements carried 
the title line, “Load 
Your Ore,” and went 
on to explain that it 
would have no effect 
on the gyro-compass. 
The copy also stated 
that “you could even 
carry a cargo of mag- 
nets without causing 
the slightest compass 
deviation.” The reason 
why was also explained 
briefly in the copy but 
to explain this at length 
the company has an at- 
tractive booklet which 
goes into details which 
would be impossible to 
describe in anything 
less than a booklet. 

Another’ ad which 
also ran in the trade 
papers shows two of a 
ship’s officers in a chart 








room and the caption § “= 
reads: “Forty miles 
off her course! It 


couldn’t have happened 
with a Sperry Gyro- 
Compass.” The copy 


discusses in true nau-  apvertisinc 


tical style the condi- 
tions which might 
easily put a ship equipped only 
with the magnetic compass that 
distance off her course, then points 
out how the gyro-compass being 
non-magnetic eliminates the pos- 
sibility of such a thing happening. 
The company’s service has come 
in for some publicity, but the 
greater part of this is taken care 
of by its house-organ, “The 
Sperryscope,” which has a large 
circulation among shipping men. 
Timely copy is made use of 
when the opportunity occurs. 
Recently a news story in the New 
York papers told how the trans- 
port Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
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Shups equipped with the Sperry Gyro-Campass can be navigated ab- 
solutely true to thew courses by dead reckoning. The Sperry Gyro-Compass 
saves its cost in a few months. 


The SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. 


Great Lakes Sales and Service Office. Guardian Building. Cleveland Q 
eo 






“ran into an_ electrical storm 
that made the compass and other 
instruments unreliable for fifty- 
two minutes.” The clipping from 
the New- York World was re. 
produced and the copy in the ad 
was headed, “Here’s another cost- 
ly delay a gyro-compass would 
have prevented.” It was pointed 
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LIKE THIS SHCULD ATTRACT SEAFARING 
MEN 


out that the magnetic compass, on 
account of its natural tendency to 
follow every outside magnetic in- 
fluence that happens along, is an 
expensive instrument to use. 
Getting rid of the idea that 
after all, the gyro-compass is just 
an old style magnetic compass 
with a gyroscopic attachment of 
some sort is another phase of the 
work which the advertising de- 
partment has to do. To do this 
an illustration was used which 
showed a ship’s officer holding a 
large magnet near the compass 
while he says, “You see! it is not 
magnetic,” to a fellow officer 
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standing near. That picture tells 
the story at a glance to the sea- 
faring man but to make sure the 
copy elaborates somewhat, then 
comes out with the statement that 
“some people think of the Sperry 
Gyro-Compass as merely an or- 
dinary magnetic compass—per- 
haps stabilized in some way by 
means of a gyroscope. It is 
nothing of the sort.” Then the 
copy explains that it is the earth’s 
rotation and not its magnetism 
which gives it its directive force. 

Inquiries received show that the 
copy is having the desired effect 
and bringing results, so the pres- 
ent plan of the company is to 
maintain the series of full-page 
advertisements in the publitations 
selected, only breaking in about 
twice a year to talk service. 

In preparing illustrations and 
copy great care has to be taken 
to make sure that all technical de- 
tails are correct. For instance in 
an artist’s drawing of a ship at 
night which is to be used in an 
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advertisement in the near future 
the two masthead lights were both 
about the same height from the 
deck, whereas the regulations call 
for the light on the masthead 
aft of the funnel tobe at least 
fifteen feet above the one on the 
forward mast. The sailor is to 
all intents and purposes a tech- 
nical man and the Sperry Com- 
pany feels that tog much care 
cannot be taken in getting these 
details correct. 

Follow-ups in the shape of fold- 
ers and booklets are used and 
every inquirer is sent a copy of 
the house-organ and told that his 
name will be added to the mailing 
list if he wishes. 


Snyder Goes to Dow Jones 


George H. Snyder, former treasurer 
and general manager of the Nichols- 
Finn Advertising Co., of Chicago, has 
joined the Chicago organization of Dow, 
Jones & Co. as advertising representative 
of the Wall Street Journal and the Bos- 
ton News Bureau. 
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Learn From 


What Can the National Advertiser 





the Retailer? 


For One Thing, Says This Observer, He Can Learn to Stick to His Last 
By Joseph Katz 


Advertising Manager, The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 


something 


? 


66 FACKSON” said 
the other day in Printers 
Ink, when he made it plain that 
the national advertiser can learn 
from the retailer’s way of adver- 
tising. The advertising manager 
of a retail store, seldom hiding 
behind the impressive title of Di- 
rector of Publicity, hasn’t any ex- 
cuses to fall back on when his ad- 
yertisement doesn’t pull. 

The proprietor of The Busy Bee 
Department Store doesn’t have 
much patience with the “General 
Publicity” type of excuse when the 
customers fail to find his place of 
business the day after the adver- 
tisement appears. 

And maybe it is a good thing 
for the retail advertising man that 
he is expected to show definite, 
tangible results—the kind you 
can put your finger on. For this 
training has enabled him to step 
into “national” shoes and fill them 
nicely. While it is seldom you 
hear of a man with national ad- 
vertising experience taking up re- 
tail work and making good right 
away—he usually has to start all 
over again—I know of lots of 
cases where retail men have made 
good in a big way in national 
advertising. 

The reason retail advertising is 
so productive and has such a def- 
inite, day-in-and-day-out follow- 
ing is that it is the most informa- 
tive type of publicity there is 

The universal “What is there in 
it for me?” test, which every read- 
er puts to advertising received its 
most satisfying answer from the 
retail advertiser. 

Pick up any department store 
page any day, and you will find 
real answers to every human want. 
Take the Wanamaker (Philadel- 
phia) page and you will find it 
as interesting as any news page in 
the paper; not only from the point 
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of view of readability—but be 
cause it supplies real information 
about everyday things, tells of 
their uses and what they cost, 
Not many national advertisers ] 
will admit that they can lear 
anything from the retailer’s way 


- of advertising. 


Just now the fad among na- 
tional advertisers seems to be the 
“spirit-of-this-business” type of 
advertising. How the proprietor’s 
grandfather started it—and the 
vow all those who came after him 
took to maintain the lofty tradi- 
tions of the house; the—“I am 
a lead pencil” type—“I write the 
World’s message”; “Service” 
blazed at the top of double 
spreads; “Labor—the backbone of 
Industry” ;—everything but talking 
about the merchandise the adver- 
tiser has for sale—what it is for 
—how much it is. 


THE RETAILER'S “PATTER” ALL A 
PART OF SELLING 


The retailer dropped the edi- 
torial style of advertising ten 
years ago. It is new to the na- 
tional advertiser—but you'll find 
reams of such stuff in retailer's 
dust-covered scrap books in the 
warehouses with the old files. 

Time was when no retailer's ad- 
vertisement was complete without 
an introduction. In making the 
layout, first came the héadline, 
then followed the introduction 
with its flowery phrases, and its 
praise of the firm, and the reasons 
why the Busy Bee could sell 
cheaper than anyone else. 

But every time the boss looked 
at the big piece of space occupied 
by “talk” as he called it, he won- 
dered whether a dozen items 
wouldn’t bring more business, and 
it wasn’t long before the intro- 
duction disappeared from the ad. 

The defenders of the “policy 
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Individuality 


To many it conveys a mes- 
sage of good cheer. 


To many it stands for pure 
enjoyment. 


To many it is agreeably 
stimulating. 


To many its saneness is re- 
freshing. 


To many its aims and policy 
make an inspiring appeal. 


To ALL it is a magazine of 
practical helpfulness. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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about that 
Domestic Help Problem 


OUR ex-houseservants run 

the passenger elevators in 
our building. They have their 
jobs for keeps. They don’t 
propose to go back to their old 
work. 
























“No more hot stoves for me,’’ 
one said the other day when 
interviewed. 


= “DOMESTIC 


“EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 










Meanwhile, servants continue 
to growscarcer. Washerwomen 
are not particularly worried 
about the high cost of living — 
the high price of washing takes | 
pretty good care of that. Do- |} 
mestic help is in the same class _|i{/ 
with hen’s teeth. 














We believe that clothes-wash- 
ing machines, dish-washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, 
and all other mechanical house- 
hold helpers could be marketed 
today as never before. With 
the right device, the right man- 
agement, the right retail outlets 
and the right advertising, we 
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believe that new sales records 
could be made in that particular 
business. 


We are hoping that this adver- 
tisement will reach some manu- 
facturer who has the equipment 
and the “‘itch’’ to be a real 
‘washer king”’ or an outstand- 
ing ‘‘cleaner king.”’ 

We have unusual facilities to 
offer him in securing the right 
kind of advertising. 


Company Yor 


95 MADISON AVE. 
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of the house” type of advertising 
base their attitude on the theory 
that the business behind a product 
determines the standing of the 
product itself; that once faith in 
that business is secured—the rest 
will take care of itself. 

For the retailer’s side I can’t 
think of anything better than a 
phrase I read somewhere in 
PrinTERS’ INK ‘some years ago, 
referring to a similar set of cir- 
cumstances. “It’s like a woman 
proclaiming her virtue,” said this 
writer, “the more she talks about 
it, the less apt you are to believe 
it. 

Just as virtue is one of the ac- 


cepted qualities of respectability— ~ 


making it superfluous to say much 
about it, just so is-an extended 
argument about square dealing on 
the part of an advertiser unne- 
cessary. 

Humans and stores are judged 
by their works. 

The reader of a department 
store advertisement insists on in- 
formation about the goods, and I 
have a sneaking notion that the 
reader of national advertising 
would rather have it the same 
way. 

When Sears-Roebuck sell 
canned tomatoes they don’t say 
anything about the plant at which 
they are put up, and neither does 
the retailer. But both sell many a 
carload. And when a mail-order 
house sells buggies it doesn’t start 
with the Old Horse Shay. 

Perhaps the blame lies with the 
heads of these big national ad- 
vertisers rather than with their 
advertising agents. 

It is all too evident that they 
want to brag of their prowess, of 
their size, of the things they do 
outside of the merits of the things 
they make. 

The retail advertising man is 
more fortunate; he has no such 
problem. Just the opposite; his 
employer insists on advertising 
that sticks to the merchandise. 


Goodyear ‘Tire Sales and 


Earnings Increased 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
any, Akron. Ohio, reports that sales 
Seve increased from $2,189 750 for the 
year 1908 to an estimated total of 
$165,000,000 for the year 1919. The 








net earnings of the Goodyear Tire § 
Rubber Company in 1908 amounted to 
$120,925.26. The estimated net earnings 
for the year 1919 as given by the com. 
pany are $20 000,000. 

Over 42,000 people are employed in 
the manufacture and distribution of the 
company s products. 


Blackman-Ross Copy Staff 


Increased 

The Blackman-Ross Company, advertis- 
ing agency, New York, has augmented 
its copy staff through the addition of 
Mark H. Wiseman, formerly promotion 
manager of Collier’s, New York; W. 
Curtis Stith, who has been a member 
of the editorial department of the New 
York World during the last six years; 
Charles L. Packard, formerly a member 
of the advertising department of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
and Joseph Pollet, who has been a mem- 
ber of the production department of the 
Blackman-Ross Agency. 


Peerless Knitting Mills 


Reorganized 

The Peerless Knitting Mills Company, 
Mattapan, Mass., manufacturer of 
“Peerless” union suits for men, has been 
reorganized and incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts. The old name 
has been retained. The officers of the 
organization are: Robert A. Scott, 
president; Frederick D. Ladd, vice-presi- 
dent; George E. Crawford, treasurer; 
J. M. Scott, secretary; and F. T. 
Woodman, second vice-president and 
sales manager. 


Two New Agencies in Grand 
Rapids . 

With the dissolution of the Peterson- 
Dean Co., advertising agency, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., two new advertising 
agencies have been established in that 
city. Walter J. Peterson, who was a 
partner of the Peterson-Dean Company, 
has established The Walter J. Peterson 
Co.; and B. H. Dean, who was also a 
partner in the Peterson-Dean Co., has 
established an agency to be known as 
Ben Dean-Advertising Agent. 





Sidney Neu Leaves Westing- 


house Electric Co. 

Sidney Neu has resigned, effective 
Nov. 1, as editor of Contact, a_ dealer 
publication of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. Mr. Neu 
has been a member of the editorial divis- 
ion of the Westinghouse department of 
publicity during the last ten years, com- 
ing to that organization from the adver- 
tising department of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, Ampere, N. J. 


C. H. Steinway, Piano Maker, 
Is Dead 


Charles H. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, piano manufacturers, 
New York, died on October 30, at New 


York. 
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“The phenomena associated with the early 
days of Christianity and those which have 
perplexed the world in connection with 
modern Spiritualism are closely analagous.” 
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NOW THAT RELIGION 
IS DEAD? 


The Chance of the Churches 
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Hearst's for November 
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Hearst's Magazine discusses, elucidates and solves 


—so far as possible—the vital questions of home, 
family and public life that people everywhere are 











themselves considering and discussing. 





Have you glanced through a recent issue? 














A buyer's refer- | 
ence,understoodby © 
young and old— 


OUTDOOR | 
ADVERTISING 


—delivers Your | 


message without 
expense or effort 
to the reader. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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rinting 
Service 
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OUR ADVERTISING MATTER 
—Catalog, Booklet, etc.—if 
thoughtfully edited; copy, arranged 
typographically with style and balance; 
paper, proper quality, weight and color; 
prixting, sharp, clean and in register; 
binding, carefully folded and trimmed 
—then you should have a finished 
product that-will prove effective. 


WE are in the field to render this kind of 
SERVICE and to give work of QUALITY to 
those desirous of utilizing our half-million 
dollar printing plant of the latest and most 
modern machinery and an organization of 
Master Printers. 


Visit our establishment. We will gladly show 
you around the whole plant—at the same 
time you can look our staff over. It’s the 
best method to judge, practically, the merits 
of our proposition. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PREss 
Printing Crafts Building - - New York City 
fish "Phone 3210 Greeley 38/224 
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The Removal Notice as an Adver- 





tising Medium 


Enterprising New York Hatter Seizes Opportunity by the Forelock 


REMOVAL notice is not of- 
£1. ten thought of as the means 
of getting an advertising story 
across. In these days, however, 
when the landlord’s popularity 
may be compared to that of a wet 
dog at a Sunday School picnic, a 
removal notice which takes a crack 
at said landlord may be made to 
tie up with the general mental at- 
titude. on the public’s part. This 
approval in turn redounds to the 
popularity of the man who is go- 
ing to move, and incidentally, to 
his product. ° 

Truly Warner has been selling 
ats for many years. 

His idea of making capital out 
of a raise in rent, and his action 
in making an advertising medium 
of his removal notice, might be 
called “cashing in on the Him of 
Hate”—the. “him” in this case be- 
ing the well-known landlord. Re- 
sults are always interesting when 
any new type of medium is used. 
In this case the results were most 
surprising. In the newspapers the 
next day the removal notice was 
reproduced -and below it an ad- 
vertisement of exactly the same 
size, telling the public about the 
results. 

“T hadn’t any idea that the above 
removal notice I put in my -42d 
Street window would almost cause 
a riot, and block traffic on the 
street,” says Mr. Warner in the 
advertising. ~ 

“It was a surprise to me that a 
simple statement of a few plain 
facts would cause so much favor- 
able comment, and also interest 
merchants uptown, and bankers 
downtown. 

“I have been on 42d Street be- 
tween Fifth and Madison for 10 
years, and I think it is safe to 
say that I have sold more hats 
in a space about-12 by 20 feet than 
anvone else in the -hat business: 
But no one can pay $50'a square 
foot for space, td sell’ men’s hats 
at retail,.and give the public a 
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square deal. I know, because I 
have been in this business all my 
life, and I own large and small 
stores in the best locations in 
the principal cities in this country. 

“I could change my policy, raise 
my price, charge you more—and 

















THE NOTICE OF REMOVAL, REPRODUCED IN 
THE PAPERS, THAT STARTLED NEW YORKERS 


remain at 42d Street.. But I'd 
rather maintain my policy, hold 
my price—and MOVE. I'd rather 
put the money into the‘hats than 
give it to this landlord—and don’t 
forget, YOU pay the rent, no mat- 
ter who runs the store.” 

That last remark is hardly the 
kind of an advance notice that any 
retailer would be proud to receive. 

“T don’t feel sorry about sever- 
ing my business relations with my 
landlord,” the advertising con- 
tinued, “but I regret causing any 
temporary inconvenience to cus- 
tomers who have bought Truly 
Warner hats in this stote for so 
mony years.” 

He then goes on to give the 
addresses of his other stores and 
in bold type says, “They’re all one 
price, $3.45,” with a picture of the 

at. 
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In these days when small profits 
and big turnover seem to be bet- 
ter economics and national policy 
than putting high prices on prod- 
ucts and then boasting about them, 
the removal notice offers itself as 
a very timely and popular method 
of advertising. When linked up 
with newspaper advertising in the 
same city, it seems to be a winning 
combination for the retailer. 


Meredith Tells Plans as 
A. A. C. of W. Head 


E. T. Meredith, newly elected 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, 
made an address before the Agr 
cultural Publishers Association in 
Chicago in which he outlined some 
of the things he hopes to ac- 
complish under his administration. 

“When I accepted the presiden- 
cy of this association,” said Mr. 
Meredith, “it was not because I 
was particularly anxious to take 
on more work, but because I be- 
lieve there is a work there to do, 
and that you and I should do it. 
We can do it selfishly, if we wish 
to put it on that basis, or we can 
do it from generous impulses, if 
we wish to put it on that basis. 
I can’t go into what I would like 
to plan for the year. First I would 
like to have my year’s administra- 
tion known when it is all over 
as “The Brass Tack Administra- 
tion.’ I would like to get down 
to earth and talk advertising, 
methods, business, and make the 
ad club movement educational. 

“I would like to do that for two 
reasons. One is a selfish reason, 
and the other, as I say, a gen- 
erous reason. There is in the 
printing industry a ‘situation to- 
day that won’t come likely in the 
advertising business, yet it illus- 
trates it. At the rate the printers 
have been developed in the last 
few’ years, and the rate they are 
leaving the printing industry, 
‘there won’t be a printer in Amer- 
ica in forty-five years. There are 
ne apprentices or but very few, 
and the’ printers are getting old, 
on an average. If any one of you, 
as publishers, wants a printer, in- 
stead of taking an apprentice, you 


go over to your competitor and 
say, ‘I want to hire you.’ When 
he wants a printer he goes to some- 
body else and takes him. We 
shouldn’t do that in the adver- 
tising business. When an adver- 
tising man wants a man he should 
be able to go find a good adver- 
tising manager, a trained man, 
without having to take one out of 
the competitor’s office. When a 
publisher wants an advertising 
manager or a representative, he 
should be able to find the man 
without going to his competitor’s 
office again, and when the adver- 
tising agency men want help they 
again should find a field some 
place to get these boys. these men. 

“Now, then, where are they to 
get them, and with much expe- 
rience? You can take a man into 
any one of your offices for three 
or four years and he will have 
that three or four*years’ exper- 
ience, and there are things that 
you learned that has taken you ten 
years to learn, and you can tell 
him that and teach it to him, and 
then he has had thirteen years’ ex- 
perience. But he has a narrow 
experience to what he would have 
had had he been in the ad club 
movement, getting the experience 
of one hundred men who had been 
in the business ten years. Then 
he would have had one thousand 
years’ experience.” 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
Preparing for Foreign Business 


Frank N. Kondolf, president of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York, recently sailed for Europe with the 
object of studying foreign conditions 
and re-establishing branches in Germany 
and agencies in the Balkan States. The 
Remington Typewriter Company reports 
that the trip has no immediate business 
significance for the foreign orders which 
have been obtained cannot be _ filled 
due to the heavy domestic demands. It 
takes the attitude, however, that it should 
prepare for the resumption of foreign 
business when conditions become closer 
to normal in Europe and when the pro- 
duction demands at home become less 
pressing. 

Mr. Kondolf will study typewriter 
conditions in England. France. Holland, 
Germany and the Balkans. Throughout 
the Balkans. new agency arrangements 
will be made, and in Germany a new 
system of branch offices will be estab- 
lished, based upon the lines of the 


system which had been inaugurated a 
short time before the war. 
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Community Advertising by the 
Banks of Cleveland 


Newspaper Series Sells Public on the Broad Principles of Thrift and Security 


By Roland Cole 


ARD and Vokes, in “A Run 
On the Bank,” used to 
discourse thus with each other: 

Harold: A letter for you, milord. 

Percy: Ah, I recognize the writing. 
It is typewritten. 

That used to be a good joke and 
always brought a laugh, because 
typewriters were new in those 
days. To-day we can recognize 
the work of typewriters (I mean, 
the machines) as readily as hand- 
written characters. 

As with jokes so with bank ad- 
vertising—styles change. Bank 
advertising of ten years ago 
wouldn’t cause a ripple of interest 
to-day. 

There is now running in Cleve- 
land a community advertising 
campaign participated in by eight 
of the leading savings banks of the 
city which would have been con- 
sidered sheer madness by the 
bankers of 1910. 

Community advertising cam- 
paigns by banks are by no means 
new, but this one is different. The 
banks of Cleveland, moreover, 
have done it before but never along 
the lines followed in the present 
effort. 

Take the advertisement repro- 
duced with this article as a sample. 
Notice, first of all, the absence 
of pictorial embellishment ; second, 
the striking boldness of the type 
display. Every one of the adver- 
tisements (there are thirteen in 
all) follows this style. 

Here is the noteworthy way in 
which this campaign differs from 
previous campaigns: The driving 

home of the idea that money placed 
in the savings banks of Cleveland 
is used to promote the prosperity 
of Cleveland, and the savings bank 
is the “watch dog” of the money 
of its depositors against “Get- 
rich-quick” schemes; thrift as the 
effective check against the high 
cost of living;.and civic loyalty 
to Cleveland. 





Here are the captions of the 
thirteen advertisements : 

Keep Cleveland Dollars Turning 
Cleveland Wheels. 

Where Do Your Savings Go? 

Get Rich Quick—Get Wise 
Quick! 

To Foreign-born Clevelanders. 

Where Uncle Sam Puts His 
Money. 

Over Six Hundred Thousand 
Persons. 

How to Meet The High Cost of 
Living. 

4% With Safety or 8% With- 
out. 

Socks and Belts and Mattresses. 

Red or Black. : 

Why Do They Come to Cleve- 
land. 

Lost—$1,000,000,000 ! 

We believe In Our Home City. 

Three dailies of Cleveland were 
used in the campaign, together 
with several weeklies and fourteen 
foreign-language newspapers, the 
total circulation being more than 
three-quarters of a million. The 
size of the advertisements is three 
columns by twelve inches. The 
ads are being specially set and 
electrotyped for use in the dailies. 
In the case of the foreign-lang- 
uage papers, the copy is set by 
each paper in its own language. 

Another unique feature of this 
campaign: The eight banks par- 
ticipating, the largest banks of the 
city with resources totalling over 
three hundred million, The Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Co., The 
Cleveland Trust Co., the First 
Trust and Savings Co., The Gar- 
field Savings Bank, The Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co., The So- 
ciety for Savings, The Superior 
Savings and Trust Co. The 
United Banking and Savings Co., 
each has an efficient advertising 
department of its own. In order 
to procure an unbiased point of 
view and a style which would rep- 
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resent the policies of all of these 
banks and at the same time give 
the messages a ringing note of 
originality, the committee in 
charge of the campaign selected 
William Ganson Rose to pre- 
pare it. 

Some of the copy is white hot 
and straight from the shoulder: 


It’s human nature to want to get rich 
quick. That’s why thousands of people 











Therd of @ Serves of Tharteen Advertisements 


Get Rich Quick- 
Get Wise Quick! 


*S HUMAN NATURE 
to want to get rich quick. 
That's why thousands of 


people lose in the aggregate hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars yearly 
through some scheme labeled, 
“Get rich quick!” which later 
bears the epitaph, “Smashed up 
quick!” 





If those who foolishly invest in wildcat 
schemes or who place their moncy in irrespon- 
sible companies offering high rates of interest, 
do not get rich quick, they at least get wise quick! 


Profit by their experience. Build up your 
savings fund systematically, remembering the 
fools with their money who tried to get rich 





quick and t disaster to themselves and 
their dependents. 
Kecp your moncy mo strong bomb, 
































CLEVELAND BANKS ARE DEEPENING THEIR 
FOUNDATIONS BY THIS ADVERTISING 


lose in the aggregate hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars yearly through some 
scheme labeled, “Get rich quick!” which 
later bears the epitaph, “Smashed up 
quick!” 


Here's another, one of the most 
effective of the series: 


Uncle Sam is the greatest 
power in the world. 
Where does Uncle Sam deposit his 
money ? 
In wild-cat schemes? 
ever. 
In enterprises that come to-day and 
go to-morrow? 
Never. 
In institutions where he could not get 
it when he wanted it? 
ever. 
In enterprises whose weakness is 
camouflaged by glittering offers? 
Never. 


money 
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Uncle Sam deposits his money i i 
timate banks authorized by bee 
Federal Government. 

So does our city; so does our state: 
so does our county; so do our schools. 

Follow the example of your Uncle Sam 
and play safe! 

There are some surprising 
statements in these advertisements, 
Here's one that was news to many 
people in Cleveland: 

In the eight banks of Cleveland listed 
below there are over 600,000 accounts, 

This proves the wisdom of a host of 
people who keep their money safe where 
it will earn 4 per cent compound interest, 

Six hundred thousand! 

_ That is more than the total population 
in 1915 of Detroit, Baltimore, Pitts. 
burgh, Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati or Los Angeles. 

Many letters of inquiry from 
other cities have been received by 
the Cleveland banks, and doubtless 
the campaign will be duplicated 
in other places. Oné fact which 
contributed very largely to the 
great success of the campaign in 
Cleveland is the splendid spirit of 
co-operation which exists among 
its financial institutions. An im- 
mediate result of the campaign has 
been the very noticeable check 
which it has given to get-rich-quick 
propositions and wild-cat specula- 
tive schemes. 





A Very Fine Attitude to Take 


Tue Darton Appinc Macuine Co. 
Crincinnatl1, O., Oct. 31, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

During the past ten or twelve years 
Printers’ INK has been one of the very 
few magazines that we looked for, wel: 
comed and read. 

Because we miss it we hope that the 
printing troubles, which we anticipate 
are yours and which are preventing publi- 
cation at present, will be shortly over- 
come. 

But no matter how long it takes be 
assured of our entire sympathy and 
support. We will wait patiently for 
Printers’ Ink and wait cheerfully and 
gladly, contributing our mite towards 
your position knowing that you are 
entirely in the: right. 

We will be oled to offer you our five 
years’ subscription and pay it cash with 
order immediately if you need it, even 
though the first issues do not come out 
until July 4th, 1920. 

R. R. Cronxuite, Advertising Mgr. 


R. C. Gensel at Grand Rapids 


Ralph C. Gensel, formerly advertising 

manager of the G. E. Bluem Company, 

department store of Lima, Ohio, has been 

made advertising manager of the Fried- 

man-Spring Company, Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
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Marshall Field & Company 


is on 


MCCALL STREET 


TRAIGHT across the country sweeps McCall Street—the 

street on which we picture the homes of the 1,500,000 
families who read McCall’s Magazine, the stores of the mer- 
chants who supply their needs. 


An imaginary street? Notat all. For, though McCall Street 
is plotted on no map or survey, it has several millions of very 
real residents, who spend more than a billion dollars a year for 
food and clothes and soap and soft drinks and automobiles and 
other things they need or want. 


McCall’s Magazine is not only the shopping guide of the women 
of McCall Street; it is also their fashion guide, and for nearly 
fifty years they have bought McCall Patterns in the stores of 
McCall Street. 

Among these stores is a retail establishment known the country 


over for its magnitude, its enterprise, its success, its greatness 
in every way—the store of Marshall Field & Company. 
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Ifa millionandahalf families 
who subscribe for McCall’s Mag- 
azine all lived on a single street in 
homes only 25 feet apart, the 
houses would line both sides of 
a roadway from Boston to San 
Diego. * 


For over fifty years the name of Méfshall Field & Company has. 
stood for all that is strongest and soundest in retail merchan- 
dising. In every one of its 300 sections the goods sold must 
measure up to the high Marshall Field standard of excellence. 
McCall Patterns are sold by Marshall Field & Company be- 
cause they do measure up to that standard. 


The prestige of the McCall Patterns is built on a solid and endur- 
ing foundation—the fashion supremacy of McCall’s Magazine. 


MCCALL’ 


Buy any issue of McCall’s. See its exceptional fiction; its 
special articles of vital interest to every woman; and its authen- 
tic, complete advance showing of Fifth Ave. and Paris styles. 


You will understand why the women of 1,500,000 American 
families look to McCall’s for their fashions, and why the McCall 
Patterns are sold in leading department stores everywhere. 


THE MCCALL COMPANY 
236-250 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK CITY ; 
CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO BOSTON ATLANTA TORONTO 
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Advertising Possibilities in Apples 
A Campaign That May be a Forerunner of Important Developments 


By S. E. Kiser 


INCE apples have always 

been one of man’s favorite 
fruit, it may be considered that 
they are justly entitled to an ex- 
tensive paid advertising cam- 
paign. Not that they haven’t been 
advertised widely and enthusi- 
astically. The poets have sung 
the glory of the apple through all 
the ages and in many languages, 
but their praise has been sui 
generis and not always helpful. 
In this widespread publicity 
which the apple has had through 
the ages there is a solid founda- 
tion for the apple-growcr, and 
distributor, to build a worth while 
advertising campaign upon. 
Jonathan apples of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho are being ad- 
vertised with the historical back- 
ground as a basis. 

The organization that has been 
advertising Jonathan apples, 
“from the wonderful apple coun- 
try of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho,” has far more material 
than that afforded in the tempt- 
ing of Adam and the judgment of 
Paris to draw upon. 

These two incidents were not 
by any means the only ones in 
which the apple was brought into 
prominence as affecting human 
happiness or because of its in- 
fluence in shaping the history of 
mankind. Stealing apples out of 
forbidden orchards has long been 
a favorite practice of unruly boys. 
Hercules appears, if the records 
are reliable, to have been the 
first to engage in such a repre- 
hensible adventure. When he 
entered the garden of the Hes- 
perides and made off with the 
golden apples that he found there, 
a tremendous commotion ensued. 

ose apples must have been al- 
most as good as are the “luscious, 
Juicy, beautiful Jonathans” that 
are described in the advertise- 
ments, for the Hesperides sisters, 
rom whom they were stolen, 
could not be happy until Athena, 
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a goddess who had plenty of other 
things to do, took a night off and 
restored the precious fruit to the 
stingy old maids who could not 
be happy without them. It is easy 
to imagine the disappointment 
that caused Hercules to cry out, 
“Where’s. them apples?” when 
he looked under the porch on the 


WHIMSICAL STYLE OF Tne NEW APPLE 


ADVERTISING 


morning after Athena had de- 
prived him of his plunder. 

One of the most familiar epi- 
sodes in which the apple has helped 
to make history is that which pro- 
vided for William Tell the op- 
portunity to say, “There ain’t goin’ 
to be no core,” thus causing the 
unspeakable Gessler’s cider to turn 
instantly to vinegar. Many years 
later a man who lived in Western 
Pennsylvania traded a few barrels 
of apples for a piece of land on 
which oil was discovered in such 
quantities as to make him a mil- 
lionaire. 


APPLES AN INSPIRATION TO THE 


POETS 


Apples and the apple tree have 
inspired many poets. William 
Cullen Bryant almost succeeded 
in writing an epic on “The Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree.” The fol- 
lowing fine lines from his lyric 
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might well find a place in one of 
the advertisements that are be- 
ing written for the purpose of 
calling public attention to the su- 
perior qualities of the Jonathans 
that come from “Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho, where the climate 
and soil combine to produce the 
King of Fruits”: 
What plant we in this apple tree! 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 


While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant 


Betrays their bed to those that pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

But we are assured that the ap- 
ples the advertisers are offering 
for public consumption are 
“picked, sorted and packed by 
hand,” so that there may be no 
bruises or other defects. Hence 
the poet’s rhapsody may not be 
available, after all. People have 


learned, or are learning, that it is 
not well to wait for their apples 
until they ripen and fall, however 
fragrant the grass that serves as 
their bed may be. Not all the 
poets have been inclined to give 


the apple unstinted praise. Chris- 
tina Rossetti must have bitten in- 
to a wormy one before she ex- 
claimed: 

Ah, Willie, Willie, was my love less 

wort 
Than apples with their green leaves 
piled above 

I counted rosiest apples on the earth 

Of far less worth than love. 

If apples have inspired the 
poets, apple-jack also has fur- 
nished inspiration for some of 
them, and in view of the eagerness 
that has come into existence, ow- 
ing to the recent enactment of 
prohibitory laws, for recipes that 
may be utilized in producing home 
brews, the following rhythmic in- 
structiohs furnished by a Dela- 
ware bard may not be devoid of 
interest : 

Makin’ cider by and by, 

Take a little on the sly,— 

Then you pour it in the still, 

Bile it fer a spell, until 

Drap by drap it’s comin’ back,— 

Sussex County apple-jack. 

Notwithstanding the general 
supposition that the apple with 
which Eve induced Adam to dis- 


obey orders must have been as 
luscious and juicy even as a hand- 
picked Jonathan from Washing- 
ton, Oregon or Idaho, it is alleged 
by investigators who have endea- 
vored to trace the family history 
of the apple that there couldn't 
have been any better fruit of that 
kind in the Garden of Eden than 
wild crab apples, and if Adam bit 
into one of those sour, tongue- 
curling things he had good reason 
for being sorry. 

The ancient Romans appear to 
have taken the lead in cultivating 
apples, and they are supposed to 
have introduced the fruit into 
Britain. It may not be generally 
known that the word costermon- 
ger, signifying a fruit peddler or 
street hawker, is derived from the 
name of an apple, the Costard, 
once common in England, but now 
deader than the Ben Davis. Many 
years ago venders went through 
the streets of London and other 
English cities, selling Costards, 
apples of a large and fairly pleas- 
ing variety. At first these ped- 
dlers were called Costard-mon- 
gers, but the name was corrupted 
into costermonger, and, finally, 
it was applied to all fruit-sellers. 


APPLES NOW “IN FASHION” 


Apples, like most of the other 
things that interest people, are 
subject to the fluctuations of 
fashion. New varieties are de- 
veloped and the old ones are per- 
mitted to die out. The Pippins 
and Russets that many of the busi- 
ness men of to-day considered 
matchless when they were boys 
have lost their old time favor— 
and flavor, too, perhaps—and now 
we are assured by the enterpris- 
ing advertiser that there is “de- 
light in every bite” one may get 
out of a Jonathan from one of the 
“wonderful mountain orchards of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho.” 

Our grandfathers would have 
shaken their heads dubiously if 
they had been advised to advertise 
the juicy Pippins, the. luscious 
Northern Spies and the portly 
Greening that used to grow in their 
orchards, but in their day apples 
were too common and too plen- 
tiful to be listed among the luxu- 
ries. They might have been in- 
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duced to advertise if it had been 
necessary then for city people to 
pay. five or ten cents apiece for 
their apples, hand-picked and 
wrapped in tissue paper. 

The success of the campaign 
that is being conducted in adver- 
tising apples of a special kind 
ought to claim the interest of all 
people who are engaged in profit- 
able farming and fruit growing. 
If apples can be advertised profit- 
ably, why not advertise tomatoes, 
grapes, plums, or even huckleber- 
ries that have been developed with 
scientific attention and are handled 
with special care in the processes 
incident to placing them on the 
market ? 

Advertising opens the way to 
great possibilities in the develop- 
ment of markets for choice prod- 
ucts of the orchards, the vine- 
yards and the gardens, and the 
growers will do well, not only for 
themselves, but for the public, in 
making a consistent effort to have 
these possibilities fostered intel- 
ligently. This country is natural- 
ly the greatest fruit country in the 
world. With its climatic and other 
advantages it offers opportuni- 
ties that, if properly and fully de- 
veloped, would make the value 
of its orchard products run into 
astounding figures. The value of 
its oils, coal, copper and other 
minerals, with their great demands 
upon capital, would seem small by 
comparison. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that any movement toward 
the promotion of fruit growing, 
any advertising that is intended 
to increase the consumption of 
fruit, may well command watch- 
ful interest. 

Judging -from Results—Yes! 

Chicago, October 31, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

That issue of the 9th looks pretty fair. 
doesn’t it? It must be that there is after 
all somebody west of the Hudson river 
who knows how to set type and run a 


printing press. 
A: N. Gricmretst 


Packard Bécter Car Reports 
Profits 


The net profits and income of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
and its subsidiaries, for the year ending 
August 31, 1919, are reported as being 
$5 433,634.13. 
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Working Together 
to Induce Investors to 


Build 





TE Building Material Ex- 
hibit of Chicago is carrying 
on a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign addressed to capitalists and 
investors. The idea is to sell 
them on the benefits of cashing 
in on the demand for new build- 
ings. It is pointed out that rent- 
als are higher than ever and that 
investment in buildings now will 
show proportionately greater re- 
turns. 

“Tt is useless,” says one adver- 
tisement,” to expect any decrease 
in labor costs or in the cost of 
material. Present prices are 
here to stay. Waiting to build 
only delays this splendid return 
on your investment.” 

Under the general presentation 
in the advertisement smaller 
spaces are taken by contractors, 
various material dealers and gen- 
eral manufacturers. Financial 
institutions and insurance firms 
also advertise. The purpose of 
the campaign is to show the pros- 
pective builder at a glance where 
he can finance his construction, 
where he can buy the material and 
where he can get the work done. 

The Building Material Exhibit 
is a permanent exhibit of about 
150 leading manufacturers of 
building equipment and materials. 
The exhibit is always open and 
experts are on hand to show the 
goods and also to render service 
and give advice to builders. 


Chicago Ad Men in Member- 


ship Drive 
The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce has 
started a membership campaign in an 
effort to bring into the association every 
firm and every man who can profit 
representation in the Council. One fact 
that will be stressed in the campaign 
is that the manufacturer, jobber, re 
tailer or professional man will be able, 
upon becoming a member, to lay his 
problems before a representative adver- 
tising council in which will be found 
most of the men who are factors in 
Chicago advertising. First there will 
be a direct by mail campaign. and this 
will be followed by an intensive drive of 
four days. 
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ed Bite 
Factories in LOUISVILE fe f 


Louisville Si 


These five hundred 
factories are engaged 
in 66 different lines of 
manufacturing; they 
employ 36,000 indus- 
trial operatives, with 
an annual pay roll of 
$23,000,000, and manufacture products 
valued at $234,000,000. 

These manufacturing statistics, 
though large, are but one of the many 
factors that tend to make for Louis- 
ville’s healthful prosperity. 

You will best reach the people of this thriving 
community through the newspaper with the largest 
morning circulation in Kentucky, 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, P Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bid San Francisco, Cal. 


The Shaffer Group 
Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 


LOUIS Vv) be 


The City with 
a Million-Dollar 
Factory Fund 
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‘‘Home Atmosphere’’ 


Just count up the number of advertising 
accounts in which “Home Atmosphere”’ 
is the dominant illustrative theme. This 
being true, every reader is an art criti¢ in 
embryo, for these pictures are literally 
portraits of themselves. 


Thus it will be seen, that Realism becomes 
a matter of great importance. The char- 
acters are interesting— Mother, Father, the 
children—grandparents of the silvery hair. 


Artists who are tempermentally fitted to 
interpret such themes and types will be 
found in our Studios—many of them. 
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When Years have 
_Dimmed the Ink 


HEN musty records come to light and 

the ink has faded almost beyond legi- 

bility, then is when the enduring quali- 

ty of the.paper becomes superlatively important. 

Unroll the scroll, unfold the crumpled document, 

spread them out upon the table, without a break 

or tear, and the task of deciphering becomes 
bpossible of accomplishment. 


W orthmore Bond 


The name “WORTHMORE” water-lined on a 
sheet of bond paper is your assurance that the rec- 
ord you have to make for future reference will 
withstand the handlings, the foldings and unfold- 
ings and the wear and tear of years. Yet Worth- 
‘more Bond is far.from being an expensive sheet. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Baltimore Detroit Atlanta Birmingham 
Richmond,Va. Columbus,O. New York Boston 
‘Denver—(Peters Paper Co. Indianapolis— 
Division) ip +1 
Chicago—(Thoms Brothers Und ane 
Co. Division) , teens *: 
‘Dayton, Ohio — (Keogh & r 4 Division) 
Rike Division) 4 
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Speaking to the Housewife in Her 
Own Language 


How the Toledo Cooker Company Makes Use of the Personal Touch in Its 
Follow-ups and Store Demonstrations 


By Helen A. Ballard 


AID a national advertiser to the 

writer the other day, ‘“‘When 
I want a new angle for an appeal 
in my copy I hang around the 
counters where my kind of goods 
is sold and take mental notes on the 
conversations of women buyers 
with the salesmen. I never fail to 
get ideas when I do this. I have 
heard the most intimate conversa- 
tions take place at the glove 
counter, in the drug or toilet pre- 
parations departments and many 
other sections of a store. In one 
case I overheard a purchaser of a 
carpet sweeper discussing her whole 
household problem with the sales- 
woman, going into intimate detail 
as to the management of her home 
affairs. Such browsing has con- 
vinced me of the necessity for 
putting the personal touch into 
advertising. In other words, of 
speaking to the housewife in her 
own language.” 

That is precisely what the Toledo 
Cooker Company does in its national 
advertising and its follow-ups on 
inquiries. The woman who answers 
an advertisement which carries the 
suggestion ‘“‘Send for our booklet 
‘Delicious Fireless Cooked Dishes’”’ 
gets a reply so intimate and personal 
in touch that she feels that the 
company is taking a special interest 
in her particular affairs. The 
letter comes from Mrs. John Thrift, 
and reads: 


“As head of our demonstration 
department, I am best fitted to 
reply to your recent letter asking 
for information about our Ideal and 
Domestic Science Fireless Cook- 
stoves. 

“How sincerely I regret not being 
able to personally visit your home 
with one of our Fireless Cookstoves, 
and show you how easy it is to 
improve the flavor of food by a 
method that requires less effort, 
less fuel, less worry. 


“*T could show you how simple it 
is to have beautifully browned Roast 
Chicken; Boston Baked Beans 
better cooked and more digestible. 
Bread, cakes, pies—all cooked by 
our fireless method. 

**But since I cannot come, I am 
doing the next best thing—sending 
you a book I wrote just as if I were 
talking to you, how I cook in Ideal 
and Tenants Science Fireless 


- Cookstoves, and how easy it is to 


have such wonderful results with 
cooking. This book is entitled 
‘Delicious Fireless Cooked Dishes.’ 
It is being mailed under separate 
cover. 

“As you read this booklet, 
imagine that you are looking at 
actual food instead of colored photo- 
graphs, because every food you see 
illustrated was really cooked in our 
fireless cookstoves. Also remember 
that these results are not obtainable 
so perfectly with any other fireless 
cookstove, since the Ideal and 
Domestic Science have special con- 
struction features not found in any 
other fireless cookstove. I mention 
the Water-Seal top, the patent 
valve, the seamless Aluminum com- 
partments, the sturdy beautiful 
design and workmanship. These 
features are illustrated on the last 
page of the book. 

“If you read this booklet with 
care, I believe that you will under- 
stand, almost as well as if you were 
witnessing a real demonstration, 
why we can make such strong 
claims for our fireless cookstoves. 
You will realize that the reason 
they give results that no other cook- 
stovecan duplicate is because we use, 
from the raw materials to the 
finished product, the very best 
materials we can find for each pur- 
pose and the most scientific and 
careful construction. And we know 
that, in material and construction, 
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no other fireless cookstove can 
approach ours. 

“‘Have you considered what it 
would mean to you each day to have 
one of these cookstoves in your 
kitchen? It would eliminate all the 
watching which you now give to the 
cooking. Instead of running to the 
oven every few minutes to see if 
things are burning, of lifting the lids 
off stew pans to make sure the food 
has not boiled dry, you would place 
each article to be cooked in the fire- 
less cookstove, and let the cooking 
take care of itself. You wauld dis- 
miss the whole meal from your 
mind, until time to serve it; spend 
your time‘on any other housework 
be may have to do; go away from 

ome for hours—if you wish. When 
mealtime came, you would simply 
lift the covers, remove the different 
foods—all of them steaming hot — 
and serve them. If you should be 
delayed, nothing would spoil, noth- 
ing would burn. And in fuel and 
food saving it would pay for itself 
many times over after a few months’ 


se. 

“Just think what this one con- 
venience would mean to you: how 
many little aggravating worries it 
would eliminate; how many extra 
minutes it would give you. Don’t 
you really owe it to yourself to 
make your work as simple as possi- 
ble? Then you will own an Ideal or 
Domestic Science Fireless Cook- 
stove. 

“The most popular sizes of these 
cookstoves are Nos. 15, 18, and I9. 
The Domestic Science has a steel 
case, heavily enameled. The Ideal 
has a cabinet-built case of solid oak, 
especially vulcanized. Accompany- 
ing each is the following guarantee: 

“If, after 30 days’ use, our cook- 
stove fails to live up to the claims 
we make for it, return yours to us 
and we. will.refund the purchase 
price. 

¢‘Send us your order today, or 
cemmunicate with your dealer. 

Yours very truly, 
“Tue ToLeEpo CooKER CoMPANY.” 
“Dict. Mrs. John Thrift.” 


The last sentence in the letter 
makes it cover every kind of an 
inquiry—from the territory where 
there is no dealer, where there is a 
dealer in these cookstoves, and 
from the locality where the dealer 
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in fireless cookers doés not carry the 
Toledo make. In every case where 
there is a. dealer in the inquirer’s 
town the order is referred to him. 


WILL TOUCH A RESPONSIVE CHORD, 


A long letter. Yes. But notice 
the intimate tone of it, the chatty 
way of telling the housewife what 
she may expect from one of these 
cookers. There is a woman’s touch 
all through it, with just enough 
technical description of the cooker 
to explain why this particular make 
should be purchased. The para- 
graph on what it would mean each 
day to have one of these househoid 
conveniences in the kitchen shows 
that it was written by a woman 
who knows women’s home problems, 
The suggestion of eliminating “little 
aggravating worries” is a good 
touch—one that strikes home. And 
the book, ‘‘ Delicious Fireless Cooked 
Dishes,""—when it arrives a few 
days after the receipt of the letter— 
is all that Mrs. Thrift claims for it. 
It is written exactly as if she were 
having a personal conversation with 
the recipient. In reality it is: 

“A Demonstration of Five 
Meals Cooked in a Fireless Cook- 
stove, 

“By A Domestic Science Ex- 
pert;”* 

and at the very outset the “‘expert” 
starts talking thus: 

“Before I begin my demonstra- 
tion of fireless cooking, I want you 
to understand very clearly, that it 
is not to be done in a fireless cooker. 
The old-style cookers are not at all 
the same thing as the ‘Ideal’ or 
‘Domestic Science’ Fireless Cook- 
stoves. They merely continued the 
cooking that had already been 
started; these modern cookstoves 
do the cooking from start to finish— 
bake, boil, fry, broil and stew.” 

Here Mrs. Thrift makes a good 
point. Many women object to 
starting the cooking on the stove 
and finishing it in a cooker that 
keeps the food at the same temper- 
ature until it is done. This ideaof 
doing the cooking from start to 
finish in a cookstove that doesn’t 
have to be watched is a good point 
in the advertising, and it is well to 
put it into the beginning of the 
article as an interest getter. The 


next ——- then proceeds to 
y this is true: 


tell w 
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“The fireless cookstove has the 
same insulation, heat-conserving 
compartments as the fireless cooker, 
but it has, in addition, soapstone or 
metal, if you prefer—radiators, 
which are heated on the range, and 
which do the cooking. We put the 
radiator on to heat, and set the 
radiator thermometer on top of it. 
A schedule of cooking heats for 
every article of food is contained in 
our cook book; when the radiator 
has reached the correct temperature 
we put the food in the fireless cook- 
stove with the radiator, close the 
lid—and leave it. Yes, leave it 
absolutely alone, until we are ready 
to serve the food, when we open the 
cookstove and take it out, perfectly 
done and piping hot.” 

The first meal which is described 
in the booklet consists of ‘‘roast 
pork, sweet potatoes, baked apples 
and rice pudding,” showing that 
Mrs. Thrift knows something about 
balanced diet. In fact all of the 
meals, the process of cooking of 
which is described, indicates this 
fact, and the instructions for each 
are as complete, from initial pre- 
paration to the serving finish, as 
would be a demonstration lecture on 
the subject in a domestic science 
class room. 

For one’meal.the book describes 
roasting and freezing in the cooker 
at the same time, which makes a 
pretty good selling argument. 


ANSWERING A QUESTION BOUND TO 
ARISE 


Havingidemonstrated on paper the 


cooking of fi eals that fairly 
make your mo water, the writer 
of this book takes up the points that 
make for service, durability and 
appearance of the cookstoves: 
“Now I want to tell you a few 
things about the construction of 
these fireless cookstoves—things 
that make all the difference in the 
world in the way they last in hard 
service. The ‘Ideal’ has an outer 
casing of solid oak, vulcanized to 
add to its non-conductivity. It is 
built like a cabinet, not hammered 
together like a box. The panels are 
put in with tongue and groove con- 
struction; the whole case is a 
finished, workmanlike job. The 
‘Domestic Science’ has the metal 
cabinet instead of wood. The steel 
is of extra strength, the seams 


locked together; the enamel paint 
is baked on. On both of these cook- 
stoves there is steel reinforcement 
to give it strength and rigidity. 

“The lining of compartments and 
compartment lids is aluminum— 
pure aluminum, extra heavy and 
seamless. I do not know of another 
cookstove that has a lining of such 
superior and seamless quality. This 
heavy aluminum absorbs heat more 
quickly and holds it longer than any 
other metal; and it does not rust 
or crack or corrode. And being 
seamless it is sanitary and easy to 
clean as a china bowl.” 

Toward the end of the booklet the 
subject of time and: fuel-saving is 
again referred to as a matter which 
has already been discussed, as it has 
in the letter, but this second refer- 
ence to it again emphasizes the 
economy of using the fireless cook- 
stoves. 

To disclose a family secret, Mrs. 
John Thrift is a real woman, but she 
is connected with the advertising of 
the Toledo Fireless Cooker Company 
only by marriage. The name is 
fictitious, the real individual is a 
sympathetic home-woman who 
understands household problems 
and who generously allows her 
brains to be picked whenever it is 
necessary to inject the woman’s 
touch into the copy. The first draft 
of this letter was submitted to her, 
the writer carefully questioning her 
as to its different points, and the 
analysis of her replies found the 
ground work for the finished product. 

“This ‘woman’s touch,’” says 

. B. Swartzbaugh, advertisin 
manager of the company, “ whic 
we hear se much about quite fre- 
quently, is pure fiction. Almost any 
man with a vivid enough imagina- 
tion and a keen memory can visu- 
alize this woman's viewpoint. You 
will agree with me it is being done 
by literary artists, so why not by 
advertising writers? We daily re- 
ceive personal letters addressed to 
‘Mrs. Thrift’ from women from all 
over the country, showing that this 
letter is a case in point. 

“In planning our advertising 
campaign,” he continued, “it has 
been absolutely necessary to em- 
phasize an educational appeal, and 
we have proven the educational 
value of our advertising through the 
inquiriés which we have received. 
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For instance, our demonstration 
book, ‘Delicious Fireless Cooked 
Dishes,’ has been the greatest 
single merchandising force from an 
advertising standpoint that has ever 
been put behind our Fireless Cooker. 

“In view of the fact that it is up 
to us to stand most of the expense 
and efforts of educating the public, 
we have endeavored to get as wide 
a distribution of this book as possi- 
ble, and therefore all of our ad- 
vertisements have mentioned the 
book and requested the public to 
write for it. 

“We have received this year in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 inquiries 
for this book, and we have sent out 
direct from our office to the con- 
sumers in our dealers’ territories, at 
our own expense, in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 of these books. 

“The reason for this book is 
logical. We have always found that 
store demonstration produced re- 
sults because they appeal to the 
senses of sight, smell, and taste of 
those attending the demonstration. 
This appeal has proved that the 
Fireless Cookstove does all that is 
claimed for it. The next best thing 
to a demonstration is to show, in 
colors, the results a Fireless Cook- 
stove accomplishes. It is best done 
in our book ‘Delicious Fireless 
Cooked Dishes.’” 

At the same time that the letter, 
here quoted, and the book are sent 
to Mrs. Inquiring Housewife, the 
dealer in her town is notified that 
she has received these two pieces of 
literature. Mr. Swartzbaugh states 
that investigations made by the 
firm shows that dealers follow up 
these inquiries industriougly, and 
that the national advertising, plus. 
the personal touch type of follow-up, 
help dealers tremendously in their 
merchandising of the fireless cook- 
stoves. In the larger cities’ where 
the Ideal and Domestic Science 
Fireless Cookstoves are carried, 
expert demonstrators roast meats, 
cook vegetables, bake pies, bread, 
and actually prepare whole meals to 
show the utility and economy of this 
household convenience. 


The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association will meet 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. on Nov. 
6 and 7. This is the first national meet- 
ing of the association. Heretofore con- 
ventions have been held only by district 
branches of the organization. 


C. A. Baumgart Made Head of 
Iowa Ad Clubs 


C. A. Baumgart, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, la., was elected president 
of the lowa Advertising Clubs at the 
annual convention of that association 
at Ottumwa, Ia., October 21-22. The 
other officers of the association for the 
coming year are: I. Rothchild, Wash- 
ington, la., first vice-president; J. 
Sidney Johnson, Marshalltown, Ia. 
second vice-president; Lee P. Loomis, 
Muscatine, Ia., secretary; and W. E. 
Erwin, Shenandoah, Ia., treasurer. 

During the convention addresses were 
made by Dr. Stanley I. Krebs, New 
pork: F. P. Mann, Devils Lake, N. D.,; 

ig Agler, publisher, Davenport, la. 
Times; H. E. Moss, field secretary of 
Greater Iowa Association; W. LaQuatte, 
Des Moines, Ia., advertising manager, 
Successful Farming; Frank P. Thupp, 
publisher Davenport Democratic ; Chester 
Cogswell, secretary, Associated Ad Clubs 
of Iowa; L. F. Henderson, president, 
Washington, Ia., Ad Club; L. P. Loomis, 
ublisher of the’ Muscatine Journal; and 
}. Sidney Johnson, Marshalltown, la., 
president of lowa Clubs during the last 
year. 


Says Chinese Want U. S. 
Goods 


The feeling of our people (the 
Chinese) toward your people are such 
that trade relations between the two 
countries are constantly growing. In 
one of the treaties you have made you 
have prohibited the importation of opium 
to China. 

On the other hand we find that the 
Japanese have smuggled opium all the 
time. They have about seventy-eight 
morphine and opium houses worked by 
Japanese in Shantung. The Chinese 
people are now boycotting Japanese goods 
and it is the greatest opportunity for 
your manufacturers to extend trade to 
China. 

I can assure you that the Chinese 
people want to buy American goods. If 
you can give us the jaime quality and 
price, and I know you can, we will always 
take American goods in preference to 
any others.—Tsing Hua Chen, corres- 
ponding editor of the Bankers’ Weekly, 
Shanghai, China, in an address before 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


Jobber Issues Appeal for Treaty 
Under the heading “This is not Poli- 


tics, but Business,” the John V. Farwell 
Company, Chicago wholesale dry goods 
house, has issued a statement to its cus- 
tomers declaring that the treaty of peace 
should be ratified forthwith. The state- 
ment insists that “prolonged delay will 
depress all lines of American business, 
and prevent the early solution of the 
problem of exports, foreign credits and 
exchanges. The time has come for the 
senate to get the treaty out of the way, 
and then concentrate on the solution of 
vital domestic problems.” Retailers are 
asked to write or wire their senators at 
once in favor of immediate action 
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of companies—not individuals. Its readers 

in these companies are Officers, Managers, ~ 
Purchasing Agents, Superintendents, Engineers and 
Foremen—men with real buying power. 


D« IRON AGE subscription list is made up 


@Each copy of The Iron Age has an average of over 
3% regular readers. 


@Between 80% and 90% of The Iron Age sub- 


scribers renew their subscriptions year after year. 


@Each subscribing firm had an average pre-war 
rating of $300,000. 


@The average number of employees in each firm 


before the war was 400. 


@ Two out of every three firms subscribing operate 
machine shops. 






@One out of every three subscribing firms operates® 
a foundry. 


@ About half the subscribing firms operate their own 
power plants, developing 1250 H. P. each. 


@Every railroad in the country of 500 miles or over 
g@except two is a subscriber. 


#6 4 Over 12% of The Iron Age circulation 1s outside 









#the United States, covering the steel, machinery and 
tool centers abroad. 


@ More than 2000 advertisers regularly use The Iron 
Age to market their products and services. 


To firms selling the machinery, automotive, shipbuilding, railroad, 
farm implement, foundry, iron, steel and other metal-working industries, 
we shall be glad to send these facts detailed in booklet form. Ask-for 
“The Buying Units of The Iron Age, Illustrated.” Write now. 


THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 


239 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Charter Member A. B.C. and A. B. P. 
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r their respective fields, these 
are the only publications that 
carry any advertising of Motor 
Trucks and Truck Tires. Most 
Advertising and Sales Managers 
—and Advertising Agents, too 
—know the big market offered 
by these fields for the sale of 
trucks and tires—and they 
realize also the dominant posi- 
tion each publication occupies 
in the industry it serves. 


We welcome the opportunity to 
lay our evidence before any ad- 
vertising agency or their clients. 


BRICK BUILDING 


CLAY RECORD SUPPLY NEWS 


Recognized Authority Known in the Building Field as 
in this Industry The Dealers’ Own Paper 


Both Members of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 
New York Office—Phone Worth 248—309 Broadway 
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Are Red Agitators Beating Adver- 
tising Men at Their Own Game? 


Constructive Advertising Is Lacking to Combat the Campaign of Desolating 
Destruction That Is Being Waged 


By Frank D. Webb 


Advertising Manager Baltimore News 


A} the one hundred and sixty- 
third dinner of the Sphinx 
Club the third speaker was Sher- 
man Rogers, who opened his re- 
marks by saying he felt out of 
place, and that he was wearing a 
tuxedo for the first time. 

Rogers had the large knuckles 
of a man who has worked hard 
with his hands. And his face, from 
time to time as he talked, fair- 
ly writhed with the intensity of his 
feelings and his efforts to express 
them. But he gave the key-note 
to his views on the labor situation 
by expressing the opinion that 
when the railway men, to use his 
words, went to Washington two 
years ago and, figuratively, pre- 
sented a pistol to the head of the 
Government, saying, “We demand 
this and that, or we'll strike,” they 
should have been told to strike. 

Rogers stated his convictions 
that a great deal of preventable 
labor trouble originated right 
there, and has been going on and 
growing ever since through rad- 
icals having obtained at that time 
a false idea of what they. can 
really do. 

Rogers began then to outline 
his own experiences as a labor- 
ing man. First, going into what 
happened to him among the lum- 
ber camps in the Pacific northwest 
just previous to the Seattle strike. 
at which time he was foreman of 
a gang of lumber jacks. “These 
men,” he said, “are mostly I. W. 
W.’s now, but as fine a bunch of 
men at heart as ever drew the 
breath of life. They were tho- 
roughly contented and happy; bet- 
ter off with the six dollars a day 
they were making than ever be- 
fore in their lives. And sudden- 
ly.” he said, “the whole situation 
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changed—in a night. A band of 
agitators swept through the coun- 
try and the next morning the men 
were out of hand.” He ques- 
tioned his own particular gang. 
“What is the matter with you?” 
he asked. “Aren’t you satisfied, 
aren’t you making big wages?” 
“Yes,” they sneered back, “We are, 
we are making six dollars a day; 
and the lumber companies are 
making sixty dollars a day out 
of each one of us.” There was no 
holding them. They went down to 
Seattle and took part in the strike. 

“This statement,” Rogers said, 
“that the lumber companies were 
making from sixty to one hundred 
dollars a day per man out of their 
workers was untrue. They were 
actually on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, but the men did not know 
this. They had been told to the 
contrary, and they believed it.” No 
effort was made, apparently, to set 
them right. 

In Chicago, before the stock 
yard strike; in Pennsylvania be- 
fore the steel strike; in New York, 
along the waterfront wherever he 
has been and had the opportunity 
to investigate, according to Rogers, 
the same general type of state- 
ments are made to the workers. 
“Yes, you are making so much; 
but your employers are making 
ten times as much per dav out of 
your efforts.” These statements, 
he claims, have invariably been 
untrue, but he makes the point 
that a lie is as bad as the truth 
if the men believe it. He states, 
too, that literally tons of litera- 
ture in their own language are 
going into the homes of these men 
preaching the same false doctrine 
—with never a word of the truth 
finding its way to them. The pub- 
lic is apathetic and indifferent. 
The American Federation of La- 
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bor with the rank and file sound 
at heart, seems scarcely more 
alert. 

Two to five per cent of rotten 
apples are ruining the whole bar- 
rel. He quoted Foster and other la- 
bor agitators time and again from 
their various published utterances, 
in which they urged the I. W. W. 
and direct-action groups, to sink 
their own identity, to disintegrate, 
but to join the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and smash it from 
within. 

The Literary Digest for Octo- 
ber 25th, quotes Sherman Rogers 
from the New York World as 
follows: 

“Approximately 300 strikes are 
now in effect in the United States 
and Canada. The most peculiar 
phase of the situation is the fact 
that nine-tenths of the present 
strikes are outlaw walk-outs, and 
as a result, the conservative lead- 
ers of The American Federation 
of Labor are greatly concerned 
over their loss of authority.” 

Mr. Rogers summarizes the re- 
sults of his investigations as fol- 
lows: 

“One—The present unrest is not 
caused bv economic disturbances. 

“Two—Working men, generally 
speaking. are saving more money 
than at any time in the period of 
American history. And in pro- 
portion to the cost of living, are 
receiving the highest wages ever 
paid in this country. 

“Three—Nine-tenths of the pre- 
sent enidemic of strikes is the re- 
sult of a wide-snread campaign, 
headed bv a skillfully conducted, 
methodically organized body . of 
revolutionary leaders, whose sole 
object is the disruption of the 
present social system. Their cam- 
paign of slanderous misrepresen- 
tation. intended to cause suspicion 
and class hatred, is being vigor- 
ously waged throughout every 
city, village and hamlet through- 
out the United States. 

“Four—Conditions will rapidly 
regain normality as soon as there 
is a concerted movement among 
loyal Americans to acquaint work- 
ing men with the truth in the same 
manner that the radicals reach 
them with gross misrepresenta- 
tion.” 


-eration of 


. 


Apparently, the American Fed- 
1 bor is largely like 
the public, and is being swept 
along by the radical five, or four, 
or three per cent, or less, which is 
rapidly gaining control; which, in 
fact, has already apparently gained 
control to such an extent that the 
leaders can no longer govern their 
men, and are yielding to radical- 
ism more and more in the effort 
to hold what influence they still 


ave. 

All the while nothing is being 
done to meet the advertising drive 
of radical agitators, to save de- 
cent labor, as well as ourselves, 
from what they are driving us 
toward. 


ADVERTISING PUT TO EVIL USES 


A lot of us, apparently have felt 
that this thing is a disease; that 
the country is sick; that there 
isn’t anything special that we can 
do about it; that we must just 
wait until the country gets over it. 

As I listened to this speaker at 
the Sphinx Club dinner, however, 
I came more and more to believe 
that this thing isn’t a disease ex- 
cept to the extent that a very small, 
noisy, poisonous minority of men, 
who gain—and expect to gain more 
by it—are vigorously engaged in 
spreading disease germs. 

They are using advertising for 
this purpose, very bad advertising, 
because it is generally so untrue. 
But it is getting results and we 
are letting them get away with it. 
Instead of letting them make 
money out of it, because they are 
so successful—let’s see that they 
don’t make: money out of it be- 
cause they are so unsuccessful. 
Instead of its being an occupation 
paying better than any possible 
honest work could pay, let us edu- 
cate the masses of American La- 
bor through -advertising until this 
business of being an agitator be- 
comes one of extreme peril at the 
hands of the would-be dupes; 
alongside of which, almost any 
honest occupation—no matter how 
moderate its pay—will look good 
by comparison. 

Rogers mentioned a number of 
Cleveland firms, in which locality 
there has been a good deal of Ia- 
bor trouble, and which banded to- 
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gether for the purpose of putting 
the facts before their employees 
and each other. This group in- 
cluded among others, I believe he 
said, The Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Company. Instead of hand-pick- 
ing their labor and keeping those 
out who were apt to’make trouble 
—they invited them in. The more 
radical they were, the more the 
companies wanted them. And free 
speech and meetings were encour- 
aged. The only stipulation being 
that, whenever such meetings were 
held, the plant manager, statis- 
tician or owner, or some such 
authority, was on hand to speak 
at the-same time agitators spoke 
and to see that the men got facts. 
Not a strike, according to Rogers, 
has taken place in a single one of 
the plants in this association since 
that time. And even in the steel 
strike, employees of the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company did not 
go out.. Strikers marched down 
past the plant with a brass band 
at their head, but not a man left 
his bench. 

In expressing his confidence that 
the great masses of the men are 
honest at heart, Rogers says that 
he has even had several talks with 
Big Bill Haywood and believes 
that he has almost converted him, 
simply by proving facts Haywood 
heretofore doubted. 

If this man is anywhere near 
right, let us get in the game too. 
If the truth put squarely before 
them will get the results he feels 
it will, and there are other - inci- 
dents from other sources which 
would seem to prove the same 
thing, for the, love of .Heaven let 
us give them the truth. 

It’s the business of everyone of 
us here, as: individuals, as _a part 
of this organization, and as a unit 
in the . national ,organization, to 
see that- misunderstandings are 
met in a.spirit. of: conciliation and 
in.genuine wanting to get together. 
Where we are not -indifferent 
there is too much fighting spirit 
among us, now that we haven't 
got a war on with.a foreign.ene- 
my. We appear a good deal like 
the Irish—a lot of us, apparently 
would a little rather. fight than 
eat. Both classes are alike in this 
—employers and employees, the 


fighting spirit having had some- 
thing of an impetus from over- 
seas during the last year or so. 
There is a tendency in all of 
us to hear one side of a case— 
to see the injustice in it; and, 
without waiting to hear anything 
further, decide immediately to 
fight. But let’s bring all sides of 
a dispute while in the embryo, 
together in the spot-light of pub- 
licity.. Let’s make ‘sure: that each 
side gets even: the _ shading -of 
the other side’s point of view. 
Advertising raised Liberty Loans 
—brought solidarity which made 
winning the war possible. It was 
perhaps the largest single factor 
next to the actual fighting and 
getting the men trained and over- 
seas, which made for our suc- 
cess. The crisis, if. anything, is 
more acute right now than it was 
any time ‘during the war, and it 
is generally agreed that where 
there were a few hundred paid 
agitators making money out of it 
two years ago, there are now 
thousands in this country. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY MUST NOT 
LOSE BY DEFAULT 


As a club, let us inspire the crea- 
tion of a fund for advertising 
against the present rising tide. 
Don’t let us wait until troubles 
come to a strike head. The strike 
from one angle is a medium of 
advertising. Under some circum- 
stances, it may be an absolute ne- 
cessity. to get fundamental jus- 
tice. But, economically, the strike 
is indefensible, and, as an adver- 
tising medium, it is so rotten in 
comparison with every recognized 
form of advertising that it is a 
reflection on évery advertising 
man that one can be called in this 
country until: every other known 
resort -has failed. 

Did it ever.occur to-you that the 
strike is an advertising medium? 
Is the transportation -strike, for 
example, one thing in the world 
but a movement affecting the pub- 
lic so vitally that it will be aroused 
from its indifference, take notice 
of the conditions between -men 
and companies and decide which 
is right, which shall yield and what 
is. possible. to concede or com- 
promise? Isn’t that precisely the 
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same sort of a reaching out for 
certain individuals oor firms 
through the public which we see 
every time a manufacturer takes 
up an advertising campaign with 
his first object in view to get 
dealers to stock his goods? The 
principal of the two propositions 
is precisely alike—to influence a 
third party through the public. 
Can’t we accomplish everything a 
strike can achieve through full- 
page advertisements in the news- 
papers, stating both sides of the 
case fully and completely—an- 
swering the whispered lies—ad- 
mitting facts which are not right 
—having speakers address meet- 
ings of men, as the agitators do, 
—forming committees to repre- 
sent both sides in the attempt to 
try to reconcile the point of dif- 
ference. 

Sherman Rogers spoke of one 
strike which was called in which 
he heard the grievances ‘of the 
employees and the answer of the 
emplovers. who were stating these 
facts to the strike leaders. “Why 
don’t you tell the men _ those 
things?” he asked. “The leaders 
are paid to call strikes and to win 
strikes—not to call them off. You 
are telling your facts where they 
can do no possible good.” 

The point is these strike agi- 
tators make money out of it. 
Therefore the folly of the men 
who argue, “Let’s fight this thing 
out right now and settle it once 
and for all.” Can the man who 
refuses to buy goods from you 
settle it once and for all by re- 
fusing to buy? Not so you can 
notice it. That is your business, 
and you keep right on at your 
business. This is the strike agi- 
tator’s business, and we don’t set- 
tle them once and for all. They 
will keep at it as long as they 
make money out of it. 

Let’s advertise so well that the 
strike agitator. who comes into a 
community, will run up against 
workingmen who know the truth 
in advance of his comings, Let’s 
do the work so thoroughlv that 
in time we won't be put in the 
nosition of havine to answer lies, 
but will have told the truth to la- 
bor so well that they will detect 


the lies when they hear them first 
recited. 

More and Better Advertising 
was the slogan on which this club 
was founded. There will be more 
and better advertising of Ameri- 
can goods all over the civilized 
world if we can once get full 
steam ahead and every plant in 
the land on quantity production 
basis. 

John T. Frev, Executive Officer 
of the International Moulders’ 
Union, and editor of its official 
journal, tells an absorbingly in- 
teresting storv in the November 
Metropolitan on what can be done 
merely through employers and 
employees getting together. 


ADVERTISING IMPERATIVE 


Every movement of that sort 
is worth while, and the proper 
sort of a foundation on which to 
build advertising. Firms should 
know the address of every em- 
ployee, the language: spoken in 
each home, the personnel of every 
family group, etc., so that just as 
the radicals—the I. W. W. and the 
various direct action groups—ap- 
peal to them with radicalism, with 
false doctrines, etc. in their own 
tongue, we can appeal to them 
with the truth in their own tongue. 

If a strike is threatened, and 
we have gotten in possession of 
all the facts—not merely the sur- 
face bunk put out to influence 
public opinion—but the real thing 
with which the agitators are filling 
the minds of the most ignorant— 
is the strike so likely to be called 
do you think, if in addition to 
full-page statements of all the 
facts in newspapers, appeals based 
on the facts are directed at the 
women in the homes in their own 
language? Put the justice of 
the situation up to them. Will 
they stand for the misery and 
discomfort to them of an unjust 
strike, or one that can be avoid- 
ed? Hardly. The strike agitator 
will go up against a balance wheel, 
if we can get the truth to the 
women, which will make his efforts 
four times as difficult. 

“But this plan is too much 
trouble—or too expensive?” 

Is it a patch to the trouble, the 
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Full page, 429 lines. . . . . $1500 
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Circulation greatly in excess of 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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mounting expense of everything 
that comes into our daily lives, 
the largest single factor in which 
is steadily decreasing production? 
Is anything too much to under- 
take to avert the downright des- 
perate danger into which we are 
so steadily running and at such 
high speed? At that, the trouble 
and expense isn’t greater than that 
met and surmounted daily by the 
average advertising departfnent 
of any large concern. 

This is simply a new advertis- 
ing proposition; or rather a slight- 
ly varied phase of the same old 
one. We want to sell our own 
proposition to our own forces. 
We have been so busy selling it to 
everybody else that we haven't 
bothered with our own employees. 
Let’s tell the truth to both public 
and employees at the same time. 


EVERY MAN’S DUTY 


There is opportunity for every 
one of us in this drive as individ- 
uals and organizations. Any trou- 
ble any of, us- sees developing in 
our own various industries, at the 


time when it is no bigger than a 
man’s hand, we should immediate- 
ly investigate, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment bringing advertising 


to bear on the situation. And at 
the same time we should report 
it to the club, so that the organ- 
ization can work to prevent 
growth by removing cause. 

The men who raised the Liberty 
Loan funds would certainly un- 
dertake the raising of an adver- 
tising fund to meet this situation. 
And it could be used in much the 
same manner. Firms in difficulty 
inserting their own full pages, as 
the firms and individuals paid for 
and signed their own Liberty Loan 
advertisements. Copy could be 
prepared with a main central 
theme, but with special copy writ- 
ten to meet specific cases. 

We could tell the facts on both 
sides fully and fairly. Possibly 
the labor organizations would 
come in and subscribe to the move- 
ment. The individuals. in these 
organizations pay high when they 
buv space in the medium called 
strikes. The idea is practical, 
sound, and economical. And 
above all, most emphatically, 


more our business than anyone’s 
else. Don’t let us sit back and 
wait for George, in the shape of 
the United States Government, 
to do it. 

The Government will surely 
have to handle some of the big 
strikes which have grown to such 
proportions that they will, per- 
haps, have to be fought out to 
a finish sooner or later. But don’t 
forget that the big strikes are 
based on a multitude of little 
strikes: that are taking place all 
over the country all the time. 
Now that we_have .allowed the 
agitators to beat us out at our 
own game and stir the country 
up into such violent upheaval of 
unrest that strikes are common- 
place, the regular thing—the new 
established order—God save. the 
mark! 

They are the fashion every- 

where; men strike for anything. 
In some localities they strike first 
and announce what they’re strik- 
ing for afterwards. Let’s substi- 
tute real advertising for the ad- 
vertising medium of the strike. 
In sixty to ninety days, if we do 
our part, and spread this idea 
broadcast at the same time (as 
no one ‘should know how better 
than advertising men) the whole 
face of things should change. A 
new idea could be driven into the 
heads of American people. 
_ It should be possible to kill the 
idea that strikes are the only pos- 
sible way of getting differences 
adjusted in less time than that, 
and with the various communities 
all over the country thinking peace 
instead of internal war, as at pre- 
sent—with a spirit of get-together, 
instead of fight-it-out, universally 
abroad in the land, calling these 
big. stand and deliver monstrosi- 
ties would be impossible because 
the great mass of labor would 
have been won away from false 
radicals and instead of following 
blindly toward ruin for them- 
selves and everyone concerned, 
would be fighting to achieve the 
wonderful possibilities which are 
now open before this country as 
never before in the history of the 
world—if we can once get to- 
gether. And with advertising we 
can get together. 
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Northern Ohio Folks 


Your strongest .recommendation in securing 
the confidence and business of jobbers, deal- 
ers and consumers in this tempting territory 
is advertising in the CLEVELAND PLAIN 
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and influence in Northern Ohio—the one 
paper that, single-handed, delivers the 
greatest buying power between New York 
and Chicago. 


Let us tell you about the 
PLAIN DEALER’S proven 
paying power on every adver- 
tised line and how it can 
_help you secure this market. 
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The American Multigraph Sales Company 
The “Multigraph.” 
The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory-Buildings. 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.” 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire’” Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
Denby Motor Truck Company, 
Motor Trucks. 
Field, Richards & Co. 
Investment Bankers. 
The Glidden Company, 
Varnishes and “Jap-a-lac’’ Household 
Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co.+ 
“Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors and 
liluminating Glassware 
Landon School of Cartooning and I‘lustrating, 
Correspondence School. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 
R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tra-tor Gears. 


Besides LYNITE 


the clients of 


Fuller &¥ Smith 


are: 


The Outlook Company, 

Automobile Accessories. 

The Peck, Stow & W Icox Company, 

Pexto Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ 

Tools and Machines; Builders’ Hard- 
ware. 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainaday"’ Electric Washing Machines, 
“Gainaday” Electric Cleaners. 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
Asbestos Protected Metal Gypsum 
Roofing, Road Material, etc. 
The M. T. Silver Company, 
**Silver Style’’ Women's Suits and Coats 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 

Operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis: Hove 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller Bearings. 
University School, 
College Preparatory School. 
The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products’ 
The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
vices, Automobile Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition Equipment. 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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Manufacturers of 


Chewing Gum 
Candy 
Chocolate Bars 
Packaged Sweets 
of all kinds 


"THERE is an organization in this 

country that has 750,000 members 
who continually go in and out of the 
organization - buildings located in 
practically every large city and town 
in the United States. 


In the main corridors, in most of these buildings, 
are counters at which are sold the goods you 
manufacture. 


These goods are bought by the purchasing 
agents of this organ zation—and there are 3,000 
of them. 


How are you going to reach these 3,000 pur- 
chasing agents and how are you going to ‘nfluence 
the 750,000 members in favor of your brand? 


If you are interested address “Association Men,” 
the official magazine of the Y. M. C. A. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results—Ask about it 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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Inspiring the Dealer Through the 
House-Organ 


Some of the Things to Know About, and to Do, in Advance 


By Maxwell Droke 


“W HAT is the most important 
factor in the success of a 
dealer house-organ?”’ My reply is: 
“The editor.’’ 

Everything hinges upon the edi- 
tor. The very first step in launch- 
ing a dealer house-organ,—or any 
house-organ-is to center the respon- 
sibility upon a single individual, 

erably a man who can devote 
is entire time to house-organ 
work. No house-magazine has 
ever reached its greatest degree of 
usefulness with half-a-dozen people 
doing the editing, and nobody in 
particular at the helm. 

Do not choose your editor too 
hastily. Make sure that you have 
theright man. He should be a good 
copy writer, but not necessarily a 
world-beater. Some business houses 
make the mistake of picking a 
“clever’” writer regardless of his 
ability along other lines. It is 
mich more important that your 
editor know something of adver- 
tiging, and a great deal about the 
retail merchant and his problems. 
And; above all, he should be a 
friendly human being, who cin 
gain the confidence and good will of 
the trade. 

Having selected your editor the 
next step is to work out a policy for 
the-‘magazine. You are determined 
that it must be a human interest 
paper. But it is right at that point 
that so many house-organ men make 
agrave error. In an effort to “liven 
up” their pages, they turn toclipped 
jokes, comic verse and “funny’’ 
paragraphs, imagining that these 
things lend “human interest’’ to 
the magazine. 

Human interest is the most over- 
used and abused term in the adver- 
tising field today. It is a thousand 
times bigger, broader, more far- 
reaching than most of us seem to 

It cannot be restricted to 
any one type of copy, or held down 
_ Address before the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
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to any one field of endeavor. The 
peace treaty is a long-drawn-out 
and dry-as-dust combination of 
words. And yet it must be con- 
sidered as “‘human jnterest’’ copy 
—because it interests humans. 
That is the one test. 

Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not decrying the use of humor 
in a house-organ. It is one of the 
prime essentials in any house-pub- 
lication. When possible, let your 
humor be good-natured philosophy, 
rather than the slap-stick comedy. 
Make it relevant to your field, and 
when possible, tie it up to your 
product. 

But humor, at best, can forma 
small part of your copy. It must 
be used sparingly, as a sort of a rel- 
ish for the more substantial features. 
Just what the house-organ should 
contain depends largely, of course, 
upon the type of publication, and 
the class of product which you are 
featuring. 


NO SLAP-DASH PROCEEDING 
ISSUING A HOUSE-ORGAN 


Before undertaking to publish a 
house-organ it is best to work out, 
roughly, a table of contents cover- 
ing a period of six months. 

That table, of course, would be 
by no means complete. And it 
would besubject to frequent changes. 
But it would furnish a basis from 
which to work, and would provide 
for a fairly well-balanced magazine 
from month to month. This is an 
important thing to consider. Too 
many house-organs are not consis- 
tent. The editor spills all of his 
good ideas in one issue and has 
nothing to offer in the next. 

It is perhaps true that there is 
nothing new under the sun. But 
there is an amazing number of old 
things which may be said in a new 
way. And it is one of the house- 
organ editor’s jobs to find those 
things and say them. 

Mr Dealer would much rather 
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have an article telling him how to 
make a new, effective window dis- 
play for his own store than a page 
of photographs illustrating the 
manufacturer's plant. He would 
rather have a practical talk on re- 
tail advertising—something he can 
= into practice, and that will 
elp him in his daily work—than 
half-a-dozen dry, technical, long- 
drawn-out articles, telling how the 
manufacturer’s product is made. 

I have heard it repeatedly said 
that the local merchant does not 
appreciate this effort; that he ig- 
nores the manufacturer's attempts 
to co-operate with him. In the 
past few months, I have talked 
with a large number of retailers in 
omen every part of the 

Jnited States. And on the whole, 
I found them eagerly accepting 
any real help which the manufac- 
turers gave them. But the truth 
is that the retailer has not been get- 
ting much constructive service. 

The American retailer is, in 
many respects, a woefully inefficient 
merchandiser. His cost system, 
in most cases, is entirely too lax; he 
does not advertise as effectively 
as he should; his clerks are not as 
thoroughly trained as they might 
be. But the retailer is not satisfied 
with his condition. 

The retail merchant is literally 
on the mourner’s bench. He real- 
izes that his methods can be great- 
ly improved. And he is ready and 


willing to tie to any man who can 
show him how to make his business 
bigger, better and more worth- 
while. 


It is only natural and logical 
that the manufacturer should serve 
as guide, counselor and friend to the 
retail merchant. Manifestly, the 
small-town retailer cannot afford 
to maintain an advertising and 
sales department that anywhere 
near approaches the manufzcturer’s 
staff or experts. He has no way of 
securing effective advertising except 
through the large firms with whom 
he deals. 


HELPFUL TO THE RETAILER 


The manufacturer does not prop- 
erly appreciate the value of the re- 
tailer. He does not stop to con- 
sider that the small-town merchant 
is acting virtually as his agent. 
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Any help which he extends to the 
retailer, through his house-organ or 
other channels should under no con- 
dition beconsidered ascharity. Forin 
making the dealer a better merchant, 

he is also making him a better agent 
a better distributor, a better sales- 
man for the manufacturer’s mer- 

chandise. 

The small-town merchant of to- 
day is not getting a fair play. 
Most advertising departments have 
fallen into the habit of looking upon 
him as an unrelated individual rath- 
er than as a part of the great com- 
bined force which he really is. An 
advertising man who has spent 
weeks, perhaps months, working 
with his agency over a series & 
magazine ads, will ‘knock out’’ 
complete set of “dealer helps’’ . 
half-a-day, and begrudge the time. 
His dealer house-organ is too often 
neglected until the last minute, and 
then edited with paste pot and 
shears. 

The retailer is the final link in 
the merchandising chain. A for- 
tune may be spent in magazine, 
newspaper, direct-mail and bill 
board advertising, all to convince 
Mrs. John Jones of Smalltown 
that a “Wonder” brand of canned 
sardines is absolutely the last word 
in quality and value. But if the 
small-town dealer cannot or does 
not sell ‘‘Wonder’’ brand to Mrs. 
Jones when she walks into his 
store and inquires about the pro- 
duct—then all of the advertising 
has been in vain. 

Perhaps above all other objections 
is the fact that much of the dealer 
material is hopelessly superficial. 
Again and again the same,obvious 
decrepit, shop-worn ideas are played 
upon. The same methods are u»ed— 
particularly those big, so-called 
“*smashing’’ broadsides—(some 
dealers receive as many aseight orten 
of themaday). The same phrases, 
the same extravagant, meaningless 
expressions; the same gaudy colors, 
and often the same type of illustra- 
tions are employed. 

The one vital need is practical, 
common-sense, human dealer copy 
—copy that literally takes the dealer 
by the hand and says to him, 
“Come, let us reason together.”’ 
Your house-organ can do much 
that will beget this spirit. 
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‘Showme a paper that carries the greatest 
volume of Want Ads and I’Il show you 
the paper that leads in every other way.”’ 


- 


HIS remark is credited to a prominent Advertising 
Agency space buyer who annually contracts for 
over a million dollars’ worth of Display Advertising. 
This space buyer sensed the intimacy between the public 
and its popular want ad medium. He knew that this 
intimacy means voluntary reader attention and respon- 
siveness—that the newspapers holding such close relation- 
ship to the public are big result producers. 


In Want Ads as in Display, The Detroit News has 
led its field for many years. During October the want 
ad lead of the Sunday News alone has reached 63%. 


The superiority of the Sunday News as a newspaper 
—its rotogravure, tabloid magazine and many other 
| features have increased its circulation enormously and 
maintained a healthy lead over competition. 


The Sunday News is the only Detroit Sunday paper 
rendering a circulation statement to the government un- 
der the postal law. The Sunday News October state- 
ment shows an average net paid circulation for the 
previous six months of 190,854. Since then it has on 
successive Sundays climbed to 208,631; 210,689; 212,339 
and 214,878 net paid. The Sunday News has 28,000 
more total circulation and 38,000 more city circulation 
than its only competitor. Consult your A. B. C. state- 
ments for verification. 








pSSSESSES BOO Feet Tas: 280 Feet « — 


The Detroit Sunday Hews 


The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 
“ALWAYS IN THE LEAD” 
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Two Logical Questions for the P. & R. D. to Consider 
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When Southern Farmers 





Advertise to Farmers, What 
Paper Do They Choose? 





of the 
great 


to 80% 
buyers of the 
Duroc Jersey sale said 
“I saw your ad in the 
Progressive Farmer.” 


75% 


Yes—the farmers use printers’ ink to sell 
to other farmers their pure bred seed and 
livestock. Advertising has become the far- 
mers’ new hired man. 


But the breeder who places advertising 
must get results at once. He cannot wait 
for the cumulative effect of advertising, 
He may hold a sale but one day in the year, 
and on that day he must dispose of all he 
has to sell. What paper, then, is most used 
by the livestock farmers of the South, the 
richest class of all? 


The reports show that the -Progressive 
Farmer carried during the first six months 
of this year six times as much livestock ad- 
vertising as the other Southern farm paper 
of large circulation. This is the opinion of 
the farmers themselves when investing their 
own money in salesmanship in print. 


Livestock 
Advertising 


Progressive Farmer 
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When Manufacturers Advertise 
to Southern Farmers, What 
Paper Do They Choose? 


Autos and Accessories Advertising Does the farmer's selection of media 
check up with the manufacturer's? 
Exactly. 


Last year the Progressive Farmer 
carried more lines of advertising than 
the second and third Southern farm 
papers combined. 





Progressive Farmer Second Paper In automobiles, trucks and acces- 
Lines sories, the Progressive Farmer car- 
Tractor Advertising ried 71.494% more than the other 


Southern paper of large circulation. 


Tractor manufacturers used 
81.732% more advertising in the P. F. 


than in the second Southern farm 
paper. Makers of cream separators, 
~ dairy supplies and barn equipment 


Progressive Farmer Second Paper used almost three times as much 


Cream Separator and Dairy Supplies space sB the P. F. 
Advertising The Progressive Farmer carried 

116% more implement and machinery 
advertising than its nearest rival 

When both manufacturers and the 
farmers concur in their opinion, isn’t 
it a pretty safe guide to follow when 
Second Paper but one paper can be emploved? 





* 





By Aes me Office, Birmingham, Ala. 
= = L. A. NIVEN, Adv. Mar. 
Progressive Farmer Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 


Implement and Machinery 
dvertising 


R. B. FARRIS 
Director of Advertising 
708 Kesner HKidg . Chic. go, D1. 
STANDARD FARM PATERS, Inc. 
Western Re; resentative, 
Conway Bide., Chicago, Ll. 






WALLACE C. RICHARDSON CO,, Ive. 
Eastern Rep esentut ve, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





Progressive Farmer 
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OLORED posters and hangers by 
the Stubbs Offset Method for indoor 
display afford the manufacturer a tieup 
with the dealer that is invaluable. 


This method not only reproduces the 
artists actual colors and lines, but per- 

mits the use of an epgshell finished 

paper that clearly reflects the atmos- 

phere or personality of the original 
drawin . 


Stubbs Offset Method rarely 
costs more than ordinary prin- 
ting; and frequently costs less 











THe STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
Detroit 

















Switching a Side-tracked Business to 
the Main Line 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor Company Took a Tip from a “Nut” Customer and 
Became World Known 


By C. B. McCuaig 


y was four o’clock and I was 
waiting for the sales manager, 
to start on a little motor trip. 
Through the glass partition I 
could see that he was in confer- 
ence with a sad-faced stranger. 
Four-thirty came, then five o’clock 
and still the stranger talked on, 
while my friend fumbled with 
papers and looked bored. At last 
the sad-faced one arose and left. 

“Who's your friend?” I asked. 
“Trying to sell you the Statue of 
Liberty or something?” 

“Oh shucks!” replied the sales 
manager. “Just one of those 
‘nut’ customers. One of those 
fellows who has a grand and 
glorious new field for our prod- 
uct, that would only mean turning 
our entire business inside out. 
Let’s go.” 

We have all met him—the “nut” 
customer who comes at the most 
inopportune time and talks and 
talks. You listen, not with the 
idea of benefiting by what he has 
to say, but simply in the hope 
that you may find some way to 
get rid of him short of common 
assault. Did you ever stop to 
think that one of these “nuts” 
may be the beckoning finger of 
Fortune? Well they sometimes 
are. Here is a case in point: 

The Buffalo Gasolene Motor 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was one 
of the first three manufacturers of 
automobiles in America. That of 
course was way back in the days 
when an automobile was not a 
pleasure car but a mean, unending 
source of trouble. If anv manu- 
facturer thinks he is getting 
“come backs” on his goods he 
ought to talk to these pioneers in 
motordom. They can tell him 
what “kicks” really mean, of cus- 
tomers who wrote letters that 
fairly scorched the mail bags, who 
talked loudly and refused to leave, 


others who threatened physical 
violence, and still others who 
mentioned actions at law. 

Of course the whole fault lay 
in the fact that the automobile 
was new. No one, not even the 
manufacturers had much expe- 
rience in operation. It was a case 
of blind manufacturers leading 
blind buyers, and the fact that a 
good many of them literally fell 
into the ditch is not to be won- 
dered at, notwithstanding these 
pioneer motor car makers were 
honestly doing their best to build 
well and give good service. Just 
picture conditions as they existed 
then and you will see what they 
were up against. No one out- 
side of the factories or those the 
factories had taught knew how to 
run an automobile. When you 
sold a man a car you had to send 
a mechanic out for a week to 
teach him how to run it. Then 
two days later the customer would 
wire to come and get his machine, 
it wouldn’t run and he didn’t 
want it. The mechanic would 
make a trip back and find some 
simple trouble that could be 
remedied in a few minutes. Close 
uo all the repair shops and turn 
all the automobiles over to a lot 
of amateurs who never saw a 
spark plug and you will see wha: 
conironted them. 


CHANCE BROUGHT THE BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

All this may seem a far cry 
from merchandising, but it is im- 
portant that you should know 
what these makers had to con- 
tend with. The three officers of 
the company in those days—L. A. 
Fischer, who is still president, 
Phillip Dohn and Abraham 
Snyder—had nothing but com- 
nlaints from morning till night. 
Every time the mail would come 
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in, one or two of them would edge 
out of the office and wander about 
the shop. It wasn’t so gloomy 
there. 

Then one day “the nut” blew 
in. He was a railroad man from 
somewhere down East and he 
wanted to see one of those en- 
gines they used for driving the 
“horseless carriage.” 

“You know, I’ve got an idea 
they’d work pretty good in a boat,” 
he explained. “You see I've got 
a little boat down home that I 
use for fishing when I have a day 
off, but the part I don’t like is the 
rowing. That sure does break 
your back and take the joy out of 
it. Now if a fellow could just 
have one of those little engines in 
the boat all he’d have to do would 
be to turn the flywheel and off 
she’d go. It wouldn’t need much 
changing. All you’d have to do 
is to extend the shaft and put in 
a stuffing box. No sir, I don’t see 
why it wouldn’t work all right, 
and you ought to be able to sell 
a motor to pretty nearly any man 
who’s got a boat. None of them 
likes to row.” 

Don’t forget that the officer of 
the company to whom he was talk- 
ing was pretty well “fed up” on 
the automobile business. It was 
his job to answer the “kicks.” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t ,think 
we would want to take on any new 
line of business. We're having 
trouble enough with these auto- 
mobiles.” 

“But you don’t need to do any- 
thing,” insisted the other. “T’ll 
buy a motor and pay you for it. 
I'll put it in my boat at my own 
expense. If it works I'll teil you 
about it. It won’t cost you a 
cent.” 

“T wouldn’t buy that motor if I 
were you,” said Mr. Snyder. “I’m 
here to sell them, but it’s only 
fair to tell you they’re giving a 
lot of trouble. Pretty nearly 
everyone who buys a car is com- 
plaining. You see they don’t 
know how to run them.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” said the rail- 
roader. “I may not know all 
about this thing, but I’m a pretty 
good all-around mechanic and I'll 
soon get on to its tricks.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Snyder. 
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“But don’t say I didn’t tell you, 
We don’t guarantee it, remember 
that.” 

The railroad man bought the 
little engine. In due time it was 
shipped. After that there was no 
word for several months, during 
which the automobile business 
continued on its discouraging 
way. 

Then, when’ things were at 
their blackest, came a letter from 
the man who had bought the en- 
gine. He said it was a wonder, 
that he was -absolutely satisfied 
with it and thanked the company 
for selling it to him. 

It happened the three officials 
were in the office when the letter 
came. Mr. Snyder read it aloud. 

“Read that again,” said one of 
the others, unable to believe his 
ears. “Does he say he is actually 
pleased with the engine?” 

“Yes, that’s what he says. He 
likes it.” 

“Well then, I for one vote that 
we give up making automobiles 
and go into this boat engine busi- 
ness. It seems to be a lot more 
pleasant.” 

That is the way the Buffalo 
Gasolene Motor Company found 
a new field. To-day Buffalo “boat 
engines” are sold in every corner 
of the world, even the uncivilized 
parts. 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN SALES 


The company daily carries on 
correspondence in five languages, 
publishes advertising matter in 
four languages. It has never had 
a direct representative abroad. It 
operates no branch factories, and 
has never spent any vast sum in 
establishing foreign relations. 
The company has never employed 
an export sales “expert.” With 
one exception no official of the 
company speaks any language 
save English nor has ever had an 
onportunity to study export con- 
ditions at first hand. They have 
never given “graft” to any of- 
ficial abroad, but in spite of all 
these disadvantages they have 
built up a healthy world-wide ex- 
port business all in the span of 
a few years, for a heavy, highly 
complicated mechanical product 
which sells at an average price of 
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upwards of $2,000, depending 
upon the size of the engine. Is 
there not in this statement some 
food for thought for the manu- 
facturer who is holding off from 
export trade because he is “not 
familiar with it?” 

The foundation for this foreign 
trade was laid right in the com- 
pany’s office at Buffalo. It all 
had its start through Uncle Sam’s 
mails and after it once got the 
start, sales led to sales. It would 
be unfair not to give a full share 
of credit to the company’s export 
connection, Melchior Armstrong 
& Dessau, New York, but even 
this valuable connection came as a 
result of good work done in the 
early days at the home office. 

In casting about for the means 
by which the Buffalo Gasolene 
Motor Company developed a world 
market I have found the germ, 
strangely enough, in the produc- 
tion end of the business and per- 
haps this fact may interest many 
manufacturers in the export field. 
At the time the export end began 
to open up W. E. Blair, now gen- 
eral manager, was in charge of 
the production end, and it happens 
that one of his strongest beliefs 
is exactly in line with the thought 
of foreign buyers. Mr. Blair has 
a natural love for mechanical cor- 
rectness. To have a motor leave 
the plant that is not functioning 
as it should bothers him, not only 
as a manufacturer but still more 
asa mechanic. It was his custom 
to go to the testing department 
and personally give each engine the 
“once over” before it was finally 
passed and as a result they were 
pretty likely to be right. 

Now that has always been the 
one thing that bothered foreign 
buyers of machinery more than 
any other. If you buy a motor 
from some manufacturer a hun- 
dred miles away and when it ar- 
tives you find some part or ac- 
cessory is not as it should be you 
are Dut out, but it is not a par- 
ticularly serious matter. If in- 
stead you live in Brazil and the 
engine is shipped from Buffalo it 
is a very different matter. A 
small oversight may result in a 
boat being laid up for a whole 
season and the loss of thousands 
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of dollars if it happens to be a 
commercial craft. The same thing 
applies to boxing and shipping. 
A little carelessness may have 
disastrous results. 

The fact that the peculiar needs 
of foreign buyers were given 
careful attention down to the last 
detail was appreciated at the 
other end of the line, and the 
foreign sales which resulted from 
the company’s advertising in 
American boating publications led 
to other sales and gradually to 
the establishment of sales agencies. 
As the possibilities of the field be- 
came evident the company began 
to advertise in export publica- 
tions both American and foreign 
and inquiries from abroad came 
in increased numbers. 


HOW COMPANY HANDLES EXPORT 
CORRESPON DENCE 


As most advertisers know it is 
comparatively easy to get inqui- 
ries from abroad, but it is quite 
another matter to turn those in- 
quiries into sales. I have heard 
of manufacturers who consider 
foreign inquiries worthless. It 
may be a surprise to these dis- 
couraged merchandisers to know 
that the percentage of sales from 
foreign inquiries is only slightly 
less than from domestic inquiries 
according to the experience of the 
makers of Buffalo engines. 

It is of course largely a matter 
of good letter writing and an un- 
derstanding of the people you are 
dealing with. A. C. Houser, sales 
manager of the company, has been 
doing this work for years, and if 
vou will just name a nationality 
he will tell you a general line of 
sales approach. Mind you, his 
letters are all written in English 
so the exact language is up to 
the translator, but in every case 
he knows the line of thought he 
wants to project, and the results 
speak for themselves. One thing 
sure is that foreign buyers do not 
like short letters. Some of the 
Buffalo sales letters run into three, 
four or even five typewritten 
pages, and they draw equally 
lengthy replies from the customer 
They go into minute details which 
would weary an American buyer, 
and are comprehensive past belief 
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One thing Mr. Houser has 
learned is that you must not over- 
look anything mentioned in a cus- 
tomer’s letter no matter how un- 
important it seems. No matter 
how obvious the answer to a ques- 
tion may be, he always gives the 
answer and explains the reasons 
behind it. For instance a cus- 
tomer may ask if the flywheel 
of a motor can be dismounted, in 
the course of a dozen other ques- 
tions. Now that question to an 
engine man would hardly seem 
worthy of notice, but yet it may 
make or break the sale if the 
motor is wanted to power a boat 
on some lake in the interior of 
Peru, for the buyer is probably 
thinking of the possibility of tak- 
ing down the engine and packing 
the various parts on mules’ backs. 

Courtesy is something that is 
never overlooked by The Buffalo 
Gasolene Motor Co. in its deal- 
ings with foreign buyers. In 
America business correspondence 
is apt to pass as courteous if it 
refrains from calling names, but 
not so abroad. In many parts of 
the world, particularly in Spanish 
speaking countries you are offer- 
ing a deadly insult to a customer 
if you answer his lengthy letter 
in a dozen words no matter how 
polite they may be, and how well 
they meet the need. He feels the 
same way you would if you went 
into a man’s office glowing with 
good nature, asked him a polite 
question, and he turned around, 
answered it in a word and then 
resumed his work. There is some- 
thing in that idea even for Ameri- 
ca when you come to think about 
it. 





We are Moving Heaven and 
Earth to Do It 


Buck & HAMMESFAHR, 
Cuicaco, Itt., November 31, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It was a pleasant surprise to see 
Printers’ INK on the news stands this 
week, and I hope that this means that 
you are going to be able to issue the 
publication regularly. from now on. 

A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 


Lawrence Mitchell With 
Julius Mathews 


Lawrence Mitchell. associated with the 
C. Brewer Smith Advertising Agency, 
Boston, during a period of fourteen 
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years, as a copy writer, space buyer, 
solicitor, and office manager, for two 
years with the League to Enforce Peace, 
in Massachusetts, as assistant secretary 
and who during the last two years has 
been engaged in war work as assistant 
and acting business manager and custo 
dian of the U. S. Fuel Administration, 
has become a member of the staff of the 
Julius Mathews Special . Agency, Boston. 


The Value of the Single Idea 


Concentration of effort upon the one 
desired idea will accomplish wonders, 
A short time ago I saw a foot-ball game. 
It wasn’t much of a game, the final score 
being 124 to 0. The winning team hai 
a powerful attack, made possible by team 
work. They were animated by one 
idea and they expressed that one idea 
very thoroughly and energetically. The 
opposition had no definite idea, no con 
certed action. They were demoralized. 
Many advertisements are similarly de- 
moralized. The picture gives the reader 
one idea, the headline another, the bor- 
der.a third, the text a fourth. The 
result can be only vagueness on the 
part of the reader. Why not have the 
different parts of the advertisement co- 
operate in driving home one forceful, 
clear and definite idea? 

For it is ideas that control action and 
consequently buying. Every thought, 
unless prevented by physical limitations 
or a contrary idea, will express itself 
in action. When there is but one idea 
in a person’s mind, he will act out the 
thought; when two are present at the 
same time, there is a balancing of one 
against the other and the stronger wins. 
Action is brought about then, either by 
filling the ‘mind so full of one idea that 
there is no room for any competing 
ones; or by making the idea so forceful 
and vivid that all competition is over- 
whelmed; or by removing objections 
before they gain strength,—playing them 
off their feet. as the sporting writers 
express it.—Professor H. F. Adams, 
University of Michigan, in an address 
at Newspanermen’s Convention, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


“Printers’ Ink” as a Gloom 
Dispeller 


Avamac Hote 
Atiantic City, N. J., November, 2, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I got mighty angry— 

At those striking printers when 
their action impeded the publication of 
Printers’ Inx. The smile rests on_my 
profile once again for Printers’ InKx 
arrived at last yesterday. 

I would like » urchase some binders 
for P. I. Wil the correct department 
give me Pah. so that I can send a 
check for half a dozen? Thank you. 

H. Latz, Manager 


The “Children’s Costume 


Royal” a New Publication 

The Children’s Costume Royal, a new 
quarter! publication dealing with 
children’s clothing, has been issued_by 
ne, Saved Pattern Company, Inc., New 
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Firs In Memories 
In ‘Buying ‘Power 


[ve cite reat has the greatest 





per capita retail buying power on 

the continent. A buying power 
of $637.50. By comparison Cincin- 
nati has $337.91; Chicago, $396.80; 
Detroit, $513.64; Kansas City, $513.64, 
and Milwaukee, $383.81. 


Although twenty-first in population, 
Indianapolis is the thirteenth city in 
America in total annual retail business 
transacted. 











A manufacturer can support his sell- 
ing efforts in this important and 
highly responsive market by advertis- 
ing in The Indianapolis News, the 
medium which dominates the city and 
the Indianapolis Radius. 

Accurate information of general or specific 

trade conditions in the Indianapolis Radius 


will be furnished you by the on 
Service Department. $ 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Use Newspaper cAdvertising On cA Three-Year Basis 


New Ye Vffice ‘ hicagu Office 
oan ik. Caaees FRANK T. CARROLI 1. E. Lwrez 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 
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Good Hardware- | - 








} Goop HARDWARE—26 hard- 
ware magazines in one—will be published for a syndicate 
composed of 26 great hardware jobbers. 

Each edition is identical. Each edition is different. 


Each edition is identical—editorially and so far as the 
national advertising section is concerned. 


Each edition is different—because each of the 26 editions 
carries the jobber’s name on the cover as publisher of that 
edition, and the first four pages are used for his own local 
advertising or local trade notes. 


GOOD HARDWARE is a national hardware magazine 
with “‘home-town paper”’ appeal. 

It will reach every seller of hardware—more than 50,000 
altogether—every month. 


The subscriptions are paid by the members of the syndicate 
of jobbers. 


Each jobber covers every hardware dealer and every dealer 
in hardware (there is a difference) in his territory. 


No two territories overlap. There are no gaps. 

In GOOD HARDWARE your advertising is linked with 
. the advertising of 26 great hardware distributors—in their 

own magazine. 


Your advertising in one issue of GOOD HARDWARE 
appears in 26 GOOD HARDWARES. 


The GOOD HARDWARE published for the Baker, 
Hamilton & Pacific Company of San Francisco—their 
edition covering every dealer in hardware and every hard- 
ware dealer in California and Nevada and New Zealand 
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-The Magazine Published 
for 26 great Hardware 
Distributors 








and Australia and the Philippines and every English-speak- 
ing dealer in hardware in China and Japan. 


The GOOD HARDWARE published for the Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Company of Indianapolis—their edition 
covering every dealer in hardware and every hardware 
dealer in the Indiana territory. 


The GOOD HARDWARE published for the Seattle Hard- 
ware Company of Seattle—their edition covering every 
hardware dealer and dealer in hardware in Washington, 
Oregon, Alaska and Hawaii. 


The GOOD HARDWARE published for Bigelow & Dowse 
Co. of Boston—their edition covering every hardware 
dealer and every dealer in hardware in the New England 
States. 


And a score of others. 
Write or wire for rates and full particulars. 


W. Linford Smith, Publisher (Publisher also of 
Oral Hygiene), Pittsburgh, Pa. John T. Hoyle, 
Editor. F. R. Williams, Associate Editor. 
Merwin B. Massoi, Business Manager. Geo. L. 
Kinter, Assistant Business Manager. Frank C. 
Thomas, Eastern Manager, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. W. B. Conant, Western Man- 
ager, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. A. D. 
McKinney, Southern Manager, Post-Dispatch 
Building, St. Louis. 







































For Booklets, Folders, 
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Equip Your Booklets 
With Sturdy Envelopes 


Your catalog or booklet begins 
to receive favorable attention 
the moment your customer 
picks it up, in its envelope of 
Hammermill Cover. 


Hammermill Cover saves you 
money, too, on both booklets 
and envelopes. For samples, 
showing colors and finishes, 
write Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


_ As§Standard as Hammermill Bond 


AMER 
we COVER 


£¢ 


Broadsides, Catalogs, and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
























Dipping Into History for Advertis- 
ing Appeal 


Comparing the Old With the New, From Two Widely Diverging Angles, as 
a Means of Giving Character to Copy 


By W. Livingston Larned 


E happened to see him, 

seated in a quiet corner of 
the public library, surrounded by 
many musty old tomes, his brow 
puckered and his pad scribbled 
over with notations. 

This man was a writer of super- 
successful advertising campaigns, 
and he had been so long identified 
with modern trends, that we were 
surprised to discover him buried 
in gloomy old volumes filled with 
quaint wood engravings and his- 
tories long out of print. 

“What’s the big idea?” we in- 
quired. 

“After historical data for a 
series of ads I’m to write,” he 
answered, “this is a wonderful 
store-house, once you get into it. 
Brings back my college days. 
There is inspiration here that a 
chap would never stumble on by 
accident. I’ll make a confession— 
very often, when I’m stumped for 
a real, big basic idea for a cam- 
paign, I steal away from the office 
and come up here. And I’m sel- 
dom disappointed. It’s a treasure 
trove of all the thinking that has 
been done since Adam.” 

This conversation led us to 
investigate just how great a part 
History is playing in modern ad- 
vertising. Even a purely super- 
ficial and hasty examination shows 
that it forms the theme of an 
astonishingly large number of ac- 
counts not only in single advertise- 
ments but connected series. 

Nor are the comparisons and 
uses dragged in by the heels. They 
are obviously the result of a care- 
ful analysis of the product—its 
mission and its part in modern 
civilization. 


At first thought, it would 
scarcely seem possible to link 
cement up with history, yet the 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
has seen fit to put forward a cam- 
paign that gives full display to 
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pages of a picturesque Yesterday. 
When the series was first conceived 
and approved, an artist was secur- 
ed who sympathized with the high 
ideals and purpose of the adver- 
tising and who was temperament- 
ally equipped to put realism into 
the various costume compositions. 
William Penn is shown signing the 
famous treaty with the Indians; 
a colorful, interesting group pic- 
ture that makes it almost compul- 
sory to read the text that follows: 
“When William Penn made his 
noted treaty with the Indians in 
1682 he established a precedent for 
high and honorable relationship 
among individuals which could 
not fail to affect favorably the 
history of the great state later to 
bear his name. The relationship 
of business founded on the same 
broad principles of mutual respect 
and understanding cannot fail to 
benefit in the same manner all who 
are concerned. The growth of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
from one small mill to a great 
national industry owes much to 
the good faith which it has con- 
sistently kept with its thousands 
of customers from coast to coast.” 


TAKING MONOTONY OUT OF A 


CAMPAIGN 
Another advertisement was 
captioned: “When Lewis and 


Clark, in 1804 struck out across 
a thousand miles of unexplored 
country—” and proceeds to justify 
the stirring picture of the actual 
scene by the use of this copy: 
“With slow moving scow and 
pack train, and navigating swollen 
rivers and crossing precipitous 
mountains, the expedition gave to 
the United States the vast terri- 
tories of the Northwest—they 
made immortal contribution to 
national development. Following 
a hundred years later the foot- 
steps of the explorers, the Lehigh 
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Company established its mill at 
Metaline Falls, Washington, and 
by this act created an unbroken 
chain of Lehigh mills from coast 
to coast.” 

Ah, you will say, but that is 
indirect advertising. What has it 
to do with cement? Is it good 
advertising? We contend that if 











A RECENT EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISING THAT DELVES INTO 
HISTORIC LORE 


¢ 


these picturesque interludes did not 
force their- way into campaigns 
occasionally, then all advertising 
would soon grow monotonous. 
This series, with its vital scenes 
from American history, not only 
revives the brave achievements of 
our forefathers, but neatly visual- 
izes institutional ideas that the 
company desires to bring out. It is 
a form of advertising that is occa- 
sionally dubbed “drawing the long 
bow,”. but achieves its purpose 
nevertheless. 

It is a far cry from automobile 
tires to the pyramids. Never- 
theless the Hardman Rubber Cor- 
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poration is not afraid to employ 
comparison and to say: 
“Thirty Years Work for one 
hundred’ thousand men. A stup- 
endous task, the construction of 
this Egyptian tomb—masses of 
brick, cased with red syenitic 
granite exquisitely fitted together, 
A monument to perseverance, 
Perseverance is pyra- 
mided in the Hardman 
‘Good Will’'—para- 
mount in Hardman 
tires. Practically all 
business is on a basis 
of confidence. For 
twenty-five years Hard- 
man has built up con- 
fidence with a product 
that consistently per- 
petuates that standard, 
The actual, hand-made, 
manufacture of _ the 
tire itself is very much 
like building a pyra- 
mid — laminating the 
fabric and rubber with 
such exacting precau- 
tion that the finished 
product will withstand 
wear and tear just as 
the pyramids of old 
have defied centuries 
of nature’s torments.” 
And just to give full 
measure to the reader, 
the illustration is a 
replica of a famous 
Egyptian pyramid with 
all the color and human 
interest and weird 
tapestry of the Orient. 
A paragraph in italics 
describes this scene 
and gives _histor- 
ically correct facts concerning it. 
The series—and there are many 
of these units—is a notable one. 
The fact is not to be denied that 
this form of advertising permits of 
handsome atmospheric trappings. 
People are apt to be attracted by, 
and interested in, the things of 
long ago. Pictorially, these cam- 
paigns are rich in embellishment... 
Palmolive has not hesitated: to 
go back to Cleopatra’s time, to 
originate exquisite.oil paintings. in 
full color for it’s ambitious cam- 
paigns, and once again we have the 
lure of the ancient days. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance 
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If you were selling ham, which 
ries family would you prefer to cut 
fall for—the family of two or three 
<. or the family of 5-plus mem- 
ous bers, the Y C family? 


ird —or if you were selling any 
lics staple supply—but you see the 
or- point. 


of Youth’s Companion Families 
y average 5-plus members 
to rue YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 


in BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Building Chicage Office: 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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Company, in a search for apt com- 
parisons, to bring out a policy and 
a point, dips into ancient history in 
a recent full page advertisement. 
E.R. Wilson has drawn an au- 
thentic design showing the ancient 
sacrificial fires and the message 
is as clear as a bell: 

“Propitiating Fate. The modern, 
practical, business-like substitute 
for the old Roman methods of 
warding off misfortunes. You 
laugh at the old Romans in their 
vain efforts to avoid ill fortune 
by sacrifices, charms and incanta- 
tions. But they were wise in think- 
ing it necessary to take some steps 
to soften the blow of adversity. 
They were wrong only in the way 
they did it.” The copy then swings 
speedily into accident, indemnity 
and fire insurance and the modern 
form of “sacrifice.” 

It will be observed that these 
comparisons are all valid and all 
have direct contact with the goods 
and the arguments for their use. 

There is another form, of course, 
less direct and even flippant, but 
none the less effective. 

When. the Multigraph devotes 
liberal space to the reproduction of 
a mummy, and links it with a 
charming young lady of the pre- 
sent time, operating the machine, 
we can almost forgive the irrelev- 
ance. “A Mummy Has a Good 
Excuse”—Sure, we will all read 
the text to discover what it’s about. 


OTHERS WHO TURN TO HISTORY 


Colt’s revolvers, born of a pedi- 
greed, fighting family, and identi- 
fied through the years with Ameri- 
can valor in action, fall heir to 
excellent material, historically, for 
their copy themes. There have 
been stirring pictures and stories 
of the memorable battles in which 
the Colt has done its share 

Waltham, advertising Grand- 
father clocks, forsakes modern 
environment and human interests, 
and visualizes the white-wigged 
pretty little silken-gowned grand- 
daughter; Columbia, exploiting 
Grafonolas in . period designs, 
searches out the romance. and 
pageantry and architecture of the 
early Elizabethan, English and 
Chippendale, and there are gorge- 
ous color pages of Queen. Bess and 
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Sir Walter Raleigh at their courtly 
entertainments. 

Bauer & Black, believing that 
the story of their record and pur- 
pose should be told, as a prelude 
to technieal advertising later on, 
are now in the midst of a dignified 
allegorical and historical series, 
Famed incidents of history, in its 
roductive and constructive moods, 
are painted on canvases that sug- 
gest far more than any modern 
setting could hope to convey. The 
building of the Parthenon, on the 
Acropolis, at Athens, is one of the 
best of these. 

Belding Brothers & Company 
departed from the ‘conventional, 
when they draped gorgeous 
fabrics over famous statuary of 
historic periods, and justified the 
“stunt”. by clever phrases; the 
United States Rubber Company 
starts an advertisement with the 
phrase, “Conveying—1919 B. C. 
and 1919 A. D. The patient burden 
bearers of ancient times little 
dreamed of the modern belt con- 
veyor that would one day lift the 
burdens from the shoulders of 
mankind.” The illustration is of 
a man of antiquity, shaggy of head 
and uncouth of skin clothing, bear- 
ing immense bowlders upon limbs 
of trees. 

They say that History repeats 
itself. It seems to be doing so, 
via advertising. 


Seven New Accounts With 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Cohen & Lang, manufacturers of 
young men’s and boys’ clothing, New 
York, have put their advertising account 
in the hands of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. This 
agency has also obtained the advertising 
account of the Wasson Piston Ring 
Company, Plainfield, N. J; Sponge 
Products Corporation of Waltham, Mass; 
Ferrodine Chemical Corporation, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Walter Williams Therapeutic 
Laboratory, New York; Greist Manu 
facturing Company, New Haven. Conn.; 
and Sohmer & Company, New York. 


A. H. Deute in Farm Machin- 
ery Sales Work 


A. H. Deute. who has been sales man- 
ager of the Vogan C€adndy Company, 
Portland, Oregon, has become sales 
director of R. M. Wade Company, 
also of Portland,. makers of; agricultural 
machinery. ; Peterson, who has 
been a member. of the. Vogan sales force, 
succeeds Mr. Deute as. .sales,.masager 
of -that: organization: ~~ =~" 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


PERLEY, BERTSCH 


&? COOPER 


To make more people see your 
advertisements; to make them 
recognize each individual adver- 
tisement as yours; to make them 
read your advertisements — that 
is the function of our service. 


Advertisements designed by Perley, 
Bertsch & Cooper invite attention 
and stimulate action through the 
proper combination and harmo- 
nization of I]lustrations, Designs, 


Lettering and Typography. 


This is the only organization 
equipped to convert agency copy 
into complete advertisements— 
including the setting of them 
by hand, from foundry type, 
in our own composing room. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Lo! the Poor Indian 


Lo, the poor Indian, heard that his 
pale-face brother enjoyed sleeping on 
a feather bed; so when he lay down 
that night he placed one lone goose 
feather between himself and the cruel, 
hard world. _— 


The next morning, when he got up, 
he grunted: “Pale-face heap liar.” 


There are a number of “Lo’s” in the 
advertising world. They hear the siren 
song of what the other fellow did by 
“just advertising.” 


In choosing an Agency, one of the 
most reasonable thoughts is to choose 
an organization which can place your 
product on the market before it places 
your advertising. 


This precludes an experience like the 
lamented Mr. Lo’s. 


Tue CLIFFORD BLEYER Co. 
Advertising 
20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 











































Another Addition to the Slogan 
Clearing House 





Tenth Instalment of *‘Printers’ Ink” List of Advertised Slogans 


ITH this instalment, the 
total number of slogans 
listed in the “clearing house” is 
500. This may seem like a large 
number, and it is, very likely, the 
greatest number of slogans ever 
compiled in one list. Yet, there 
are, without doubt, many slogans 
being advertised all over the coun- 
try, some nationally, others in sec- 
tions only, and still others locally, 
which have not yet been listed. 

To serve its purpose, which is to 
enable an advertiser to determine 
‘the originality of any slogan he 
may decide to use, the “clearing 
house” must have a record of all 
these slogans. Additions to the 
list, which readers are requested to 
send in, will be published in sub- 
sequent instalments—[Ed. Prin- 


ters’ INK. 
All the News That’s Fit to Print. 
New York Times. 


All the Power—All the Time. Rock- 
wood Manufacturing Co. 
Always the Same, Always Good. 


Rezten Spice Mills Co. (Old Reliable 


America’s Foremost Tractor. J. I. 
Case Plow Works. (Wallis Tractor) 

America’s Greatest Truck. Mutual 
Truck Co. 

America’s Leading Vesting Machine. 
Altorfer Bros. Co. (A. B. C. Super 
Electric) 

An All-Round Farm Motor of a High- 
er Type. Piersen Telegraph Transmitter 


Apco All-Ways Right. 
facturing Co. 
Aspirin of Quality, (The) Smith, Kline 
French Co. 
Butter-Nut, The qe 
Sigten . Calla her ‘ 
Buy a allagher Cot To-Day, You 
May Need Te To-Night. How Lamp & 
Mgsutesturing Co. 
Buy Chocolates You Know Something 
About. Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Deliver the Goods. Pioneer Box Co. 


Apco Manu- 


Delicious. 


Distinguished ae Separator.(The) 
De Laval Separator C 

Double uty Searchlight. (The) 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 

Easiest Shoe for Women. (The) 


Utz & Dunn Co. 
Every Pound of Pound of Power 


Pulls. Dorr-Miller Differential Co. 
Every Road is a Maxwell] Road. Max- 
well Motor Co. 


c Everything in Rings. Istby & Barton 
0 


Fit Afl Hands and All Purses. 
cis T. Simmons & Co. (Gloves) 


Fran- 


Clover 


Balti- 


Four Stars in the Milky Way. 
Leaf Milling Co. 

Goes ome and Stays Home. 
more, Md., News. 

Guaranteed a the Name. 
house Loup Co 

House That Pays Millions for Quay. 
(The) Lg Woolen Mfg. 

mps Everywhere. S. W. Farber. 

(Adjuste ite) 

It Is a Mark of Intelligent House- 
keeping to Possess a Simplex Ironer. 
American Ironing . “| Co. 


Westing- 


Keep It Handy. Wm. R. Warner & 
Co. (Sloan’s Liniment) 

— Fire—Saves Life. Pyrene Mfg. 

“Made Stronger—Lasts Longer. Hu- 
man & Cogent eim. (Hair Nets) _ 

Makes Pancakes Mother’s Way. Ar- 
mour Grain Co. (Pancake Flour) 

Means Better Underwear. American 
Hosiery Co. (Amho Underwear) 

Yew American Marmalade. (The) 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
(Sunkist). 


No Trouble Engine. (The) Climax 

« Nothing 4 Co. 
ae Acts Like Analax. McKesson 
bins, 

& Rottine Talks Like Actual Perform- 
ance. American La France Fire Engine 
Co. 

Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 

One of the Everlasting Kind. Lowen- 
berg Co. (Golf Bags) 

Permanent Furniture for Your Home. 
(The) Curtis Service Bureau. 

Prints from Type. Addressograph Co. 

Push the Button Back Reclines. Roy- 

al Pd Chair Co. 
— From ime, eating Boats to You. 
Frank E. Davi 


Small Lathe 3 ‘the Big Job. (The) 
Dalton Manufacturing Corp. 
Stronger Than the Law. Roberts, 


Johnson & Rand. 
They Last Longer. 
Brick Co i 

Uncommon Carriers. Oneida Motor 
Truck Co. 
Where Good Knee Abides. Hotel 
Touraine (Buffa 
Wood tend (The) Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Ass’n 


(Shoes) 
A. P. Green Fire 


World’s Greatest Sewanee. (The) 
Chicago, Ill., Tribune. 
orth More Does More. Ericsson 


Manufacturing Co. Berling Magneto. 
You'll Like the Taste. Armour Grain 
Co, (Corn Flakes) 





New Art Service at Detroit 


Don J. Emery, formerly a member. of 
the art department of the Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, Boston, and recently 
discharged from military service, has 
established a commercial art service at 
Detroit. 
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The Cause of Price Inflation and 
Its Remedy 





High Prices Due to Monetary Inflation—Will Cease Advancing When Gold 
Dollar Is Varied in Weight to Meet Index Number of Prices 


By Professor Irving Fisher 


Of the Department of Political Economy, Yale University 


ye ~ price level of the United 
States is now three-fold the 
level of 1806. Expressing the 
same fact in terms of the purchas- 
ing power of money, our dollar of 
today is worth only about thirty- 
five cents of the money of 1806. 
In modern slang we may say al- 
most literally, that, as compared 
with the biggest dollar we ever 
had, our present dollar looks like 
thirty cents. 

We cannot get far in explaining 
this great rise in the price level 
and fall in the purchasing power 
of the dollar if we seek the expla- 
nation in the directions where it 
is usually sought. 

Profiteering is an effect rather 
than a cause of rising prices while 
scarcity of goods cannot, in this 
country, be alleged as an impor- 
tant factor. 

For solving the riddle we must 
look at the other side of the price 
equation—the money side. 

There is such significant evi- 
dence to point in that direction. 
We find that the great price move- 
ments correspond to monetary 
standards. Thus prices in all gold 
standard countries move alike and 
prices in all silver standard coun- 
tries move alike while there is a 
great contrast between the gold 
and the silver countries in their 
price movements. Again we find 
that the ups and downs of prices 
correspond roughly to the ups and 
downs of the money supply. 

In August, 1915, the gold supply 
of our country began to increase 
rapidly, on account of the impor- 
tation of bullion in payment of 
war supplies. One month later 
prices began to shoot upward. 
In February, 1916, money suddenly 


Portion of an Address before the Conven- 
tion of the American Banker's Association. 


and temporarily stopped increas- 
ing, and there followed a corres- 
ponding jog in the course of 
prices. Following our entry into 
the war, the credit structure based 
on this gold also increased far 
faster than the customary rate and 
faster than would have been nec- 
essary for normal business. 


INFLATION RAMPANT THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


War finance is the prolific 
source of monetary and credit ex- 
pansion. The war has exemplified 
this in many forms. Russia in- 
dulged in the simple crass inflation 
of paying Government bills by 
printing irredeemable paper. Be- 
fore the Bolshevist regime the 
Russian Government printing 
presses turned out, according to 
reports, a million roubles an hour, 
day in and day out for over a 
year at a stretch. Under Bolshe- 
vism the output has been even 
greater, a total of eighty billion 
dollars in nominal value having 
been issued, which is more than 
the money of all the rest of the 
world put together. 

Germany allowed the people, 
when a new loan was asked, to 
deposit the bonds of the previous 
loans at certain banks which were 
authorized to issue paper money 
to the depositor who then lent this 
paper money to the Government. 
In the United States, Liberty 
Bonds were likewise used as col- 
lateral at banks which, in turn, 
deposited them with Federal Re- 
serve Banks and received their 
notes. 

War finance also brought us still 
another, the most modern and ap- 
proved, kind of inflation, due not 
to the increase of money proper 
but to the increased volume of 
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Incréasing Your 
Profits 


[N the year ending Sept. 30, 1919, 
the Herald and Examiner gained 
109,851 circulation—37,335 more 
than the combined gains of all 
other Chicago newspapers, daily and 
Sunday. 


The daily Herald and Examiner’s 

gain for the six months ending Sept. 

30 was more than ¢wice the combined 

gains of all other Chicago newspapers. 
Both of these statements are subject to 


verification by reference to the latest 
sworn U. S. Government reports 


New readers of Chicago newspapers 
are new buyers of advertised products. 
That is why traced results of Herald 
and Examiner advertising reflect con- 
stantly increasing profits for Herald 
and Examiner advertisers. 


Write for details of our f-®s - 


Merchandising System Advertising Divecton, 


THE CHICAGO 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 
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PO ee ee mw ane me mere Ak aN At CONTR Lor SEINE, SRD Eaten MeN oer 
See eens one ee ome acer 


Tue BaLpwin Cain & Mr6.Co, 
PowER Traxsmissiox CHaIns 


AND SPROCKETS ome eects 





Worcester, Mass, September 
f sy hall 
ee 


26,2929. 


“ 








on Ygouth Mishigns Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Attention of ¥. H, Taylor. 
ing your letter of the 4th 


Anewer 
instant, would advise -- we have teased to 
think of Jou os out advert Laing ‘agency. Your 


coyerod ac tony ifene ther tes atiwrtiaiag 
80 iz aid 
z es, which contributed a na 


ag to our »t 
es part of our organization. 





Yours very truly, 
BALDWIN CHAIN & MFG. 00. 


































bank deposits subject to check. 
Banks subscribed to Liberty Loans 
siorply by writing deposits on 

their books to the credit of the 
Government, and individuals lent 
to the Government by borrowing 
of the banks, the sums borrowed 
being likewise created by the banks 
as deposits on their books. 

All these methods of war 
finance, like the greenback method 
in the Civil War and the Continen- 
tal paper money of the Revolution 
may be defended on the plea of 
military necessity, but they are in- 
flation none the less, even when 
gold redemption has been main- 
tained, and they therefore tend 
to add to the cost of living. As 
Dr. Miller of the Federal Reserve 
Board has said, “Inflation is no 
less inflation when gilded with 
gold.” 

Gold, paper, and bank deposits 
subject to check are merely three 
kinds of circulating medium and 
the abundance of any one of them 
reduces the value in exchange of 
them all. 

On the whole, the money in cir- 
culation in the United States rose 
from three and one-third billions 
in 1913 to five and a half billions 
in 1918, and bank deposits from 
thirteen to twenty-five billions, 
both approximately corresponding 
to the rise in prices. 


MONEY AND PRICES BOTH TREBLED 


Taking a worldwide view, the 
money in circulation in the world 
outside of Russia has increased 
during the war from fifteen bil- 
lions to forty-five billions and the 
bank deposits in fifteen principal 
countries from twenty-seven bil- 
lions to seventy- five billions. That 
is, both money and deposits have 
trebled; and prices, on the aver- 
age, have perhaps trebled also. 

The increase of over thirty bil- 
lions in the money of the world 
(outside of Russia) is, as O. P. 
Austin, Statistician of the Nation- 
al City Bank, says, “more in its 
face value, than all the gold and 
all the silver turned out by all the 
mines of all the world in 427 } years 
since the discovery of America.” 

The secret of high prices, then, 
lies not so much in scarcity of 
goods or profiteering in trade or 
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95 
the other conditions ere / s 
posed as in our money and fem 4 
ing conditions caused by war 
finance. The world’s war debts 
have been pulverized into circulat- 
ing media. This first occurred in 
Europe but we in America felt its 
reflex effect long before we en- 
tered the war. The European in- 
flation sent their gold to us in 
payment for war supplies. The 
billion dollars of new. gold im- 
ported into the United States be- 
tween August 1915, and our entry 
into the war gave our price level 
its great wartime boost. That 
billion of gold and our 22 billions 
of Liberty Loans after we entered 
the war explain more than nine- 
tenths of our high cost of living 
to-day. 

The rise of prices has hurt those 
with “fixed” incomes and helped 
those who take what is left—the 
so-called profiteers.” Business 
is highly successful. The number 
of business failures has reached 
a low record. It is but natural 
that the workman should demand 
a share in this prosperity. In fact, 
jt is necessary that he receive 
higher wages if he is to cope with 
the rising cost of living. In spite 
of the general impression to the 
contrary (based on certain widely 
advertised cases of extraordinary 
wages during the war), wages 
have not, on the average, kept up 
with the soaring cost of living. 
Real wages in 1918 were only 80 
per cent of what they were in I913. 

The result is wide-spread irrita- 
tion and suspicion. The workman 
fails to realize that it is the de- 
preciated dollar, and not his em- 
ployer, which is cheating him out 
of a just return for his labor. The 
workman, and everyone else as 
well, blames the business man 
(whose prosperity is obvious) for 
the existing high prices. The fact 
is, of course, that the business 
man’s profits are the result and 
not the cause of the increasing 
prices. But this is not compre- 
hended except by a very few, and 
the average man is openly rebel- 
lious at what he considers the ex- 
tortion which is being practiced 
upon him. Thus an evil which 
primarily affects only one class of 
our population, i.e. those with 
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fixed incomes, becomes in its 
secondary effects of discontent and 
rebellion, of grave consequence to 
the entire country. 

Alike the danger of incurring 
inflation and the evil of inflation 
when it has taken place are bound 
up with the fact that the public 
generally is ignorant on the sub- 
ject. The sound banker and the 
economist have always to fight 
against inflationistic fallacies and 
proposals. The average man per- 
sists in thinking that ‘“‘a dollar is 
a dollar.” As he cannot imagine 
himself having too much money 
he cannot imagine a country hav- 
ing too much money. 

He little dreams that his present 
difficulties with the high cost of 
living are due primarily to too 
much money and substitutes for 
money, or credit. 


IGNORANCE OF THE CAUSE OF THE 
PRESENT STRESS 


In this combination of irritation 
over high prices and ignorance of 
their true cause; we find the real 
danger in our present situation. 

Ignorant radicalism is using 


high prices as a lever for attack- 


ing our economic system. The 
incessant strikes and the difficul- 
ties of the railroads and other 
public utilities—two outstanding 
news features of the papers every 
day—are not yet understood as 
due to inflation and the shrinking 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

This all points to the need for 
reaching a scientific solution of the 
problem before reckless radicalism 
has any further excuse for sweep- 
ing the country with some hastily 
conceived remedy such as would 
only leave things worse than they 
now are. 

When we were suffering from 
the opposite aberration of our un- 
ruly dollar, i.e, when: we went 
through the drastic fall of prices 
beginning with the close of the 
Civil War and ending in 1806, 
(with the accompanying evils of 
depression in trade, bankruptcies 
and :unemployment), the country, 
in an almost desperate attempt to 
escape these evils, nearly adopted 
Mr. Bryan’s remedy which would 
have been worse than the disease. 

The~ radicalism of those days, 


expressed in “populism,” died out 
soon after prices stopped falling, 
The present radicalism will die out 
soon after prices stop rising, If 
only we could put a stop once and 
for all to these great swings of 
prices in either direction, we 
would escape a vast amount of 
social discontent «which price 
movements always breed. 

To secure this result we need a 
stable price level and to secure 4 
stable price level we must stabilize 
the dollar, the aberrations: of 
which disturb the price level. 

Our present dollar is constant 
in weight. No matter what influx 
of gold takes place or how much 
the value (i. e., purchasing power) 
of gold is lessened by the increase 
of its paper and credit substitutes, 
it must bear the same nominal 
price. In other words, fluctuations 
in the price of gold cannot show 
themselves in the altered price of 
gold. They are, therefore, reflect- 
ed in the prices of other things. 


THE REMEDY 


Let us, therefore, vary the price 
of gold. In other words, let us 
vary the weight of the dollar, 
weighting it when the index num- 
ber of prices is too high and light- 
ening it when the index number of 
prices is too low. 

This can easily be managed if 
we have gold circulate by means 
of paper representatives, redeem- 
able at any date in whatever 
amount of gold bullion may be, at 
that date, the dollar. 

In order to make the process 
clear, let us look at an example. 
Suppose that the plan were inaug- 
urated this month, and the exist- 
ing price level called 100 per cent. 
Suppose further that at the next 
date of calculating the index num- 
ber, the figure showed an increase 
to 1or per cent. This in concrete 
language, means that it will now 
take $1.01 to buy what $1.00 would 
previously have bought. It is ap- 
parent, then, that by adding 1 per 
cent to the gold bullion in the dol- 
lar, this lost purchasing power 
would tend to be restored. If 
there were no furthur tendency to 
depreciation, this correction would 
be ‘sufficient. The price level 
would come back to par. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE THE 
DAINTY PRODUCT 


Planners of booklets, folders and catalogs know fhat 
the Oaint.mece of lingerie, lamp shades, or camfec- 
tions is better expressed by suggestion than by talk: — 
They make their printed matter Canty, too! 
ronrsseive Mevertuing we call it— the selection 
of the proper combination of 


Color © Type © Illustration 


pilin 


It is possible to select from the hundreds of 
Strathmore Expressive Papers one that expresses 
Daintiness, Strength, Dignity, Luxury, 
or any other desirable aftribute’ of your product. 
The Reeses demonstrate this in their, expressive 
folder SOaimtimede.” printed on a Sdaaiwases 
Paper -that expresses —eirdingee at its daimtiert. 


rite for it 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
MIETTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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ROCK MINING 


HE PRODUCTION of non-metals is a conveying, 

crushing, grinding, drying, pulverizing, screening 

and loading operation. In some processes spe- 
cial machinery and equipment are required. The 
rock products industry is a heavy buyer—particularly 
in these times of notable activity. Plants are being 
pushed to capacity production. Old plants are being 
re-equipped—new plants are being opened. Why not 
assure the maximum selling of your products through 
forceful advertising in 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine 
of the Rock Products Industry 


This is the only publication devoted exclusively to the 
rock products industry. Its reports of market conditions, its 
prices of materials, its mechanical and technical help, and its 
SERVICE to the industry brands it as the authority. 

Has by far the largest paid circulation of any paper in this 
field. You are provided the greatest reader interest—hence 
the greatest and most responsive buying power. 

Specific sales data available—ask us to inform you regard- 
ing demand in your line. 

Published Every Two Weeks by 


TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
542 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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If, on the other hand, further 
depreciation took place the index 
number might continue Io1 per 
cent and call for a further weight- 
ing of the dollar at the next peri- 
odical adjustment. 

Whenever this fluctuation in the 
purchasing power of gold (which 
would ordinarily express itself in 
a price fluctuation) ceased, the 
dollar would be left at its in- 
creased weight, or if an apprecia- 
tion of gold set in, the dollar’s 
weight would be lightened. Thus 
increases or decreases in the pur- 
chasing power of gold are com- 
pensated for by decreases or in- 
creases in the amount of gold bul- 
lion in the gold bullion dollar. 

In this way any change in the 
price level is always in process of 
being corrected, the gold bullion 
dollar is always being approxi- 
mated to a constant purchasing 
power, i. e., a constant price level, 
the circulating dollar certificates 
being redeemable, are kept equal 
in purchasing power to this 
amount of gold and finally the 
credit structure (assuming a 
sound banking system) is also kept 
from fluctuation by its relation to 
this stablilized dollar. In other 
words, the purchasing power of 
the gold certificates will be kept 
constant in terms of goods while 
the weight of the gold dollar is 
allowed to fluctuate. 


Soft Drink Associations Fight 


Tax 

The National Mineral Water and 
Beverage Association and the National 
Soda Water Flavors Manufacturers in 
session in Chicago, started a campaign 
looking toward the repeal of the war 
tax on soft drinks. It also was decided 
to wage a fight on the proposed ration- 
ing of sugar. 


One Out of Many 
Tue Town Criers oF Ruope IstanD 
_Provivence, R. I., November 1, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
It’s like Old Home Week to have 
Printers’ Ink to read and digest again. 
% Geo. W. Danretson, Sec-Treas., 
New England Association of Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 


King Trailer Account With 


Detroit Agency 
The King Trailer Company, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., has put its advertising ac- 
count in the hands of Brooks, Smith & 
French, Inc., advertising agency, Detroit. 








Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


One of The Times’ adver- 
tising representatives walked 
into the office last evening 
wearing a smile that provoked 
inquiry. 

“What's it all about?” 
someone asked him. 
“Only this,” he said. 
“Contracts with five of 
my customers expired 
this week. And they all 
renewed, with four at in- 
creased space. And, say, 
but it’sa cinch now. You 
don’t have to sell them. 
They know the goods, 
because they've tried 
them. There’s no doubt 
about it—The Times has 
arrived.” 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Definite Ad- 


vertising Policy: 


No advettisement is accepted 
for insertion in 


London 
Opinion 


The Witty Weekly 


that might even tend to raise a 
suspicion in the buyer’s mind. 


That Helps Some! 


A Definite 
Selling Policy: 


Advertising space in 


Opin! 
The Witty Weekly 
is sold upon a guaranteed net 
paid sale basis, certified by 
Chartered Accountants, and 


a proportionate rebate ‘s 
made if the guaranteed 


Two Hundred . 
Thousand 


is not reached 


pian : 


Advertising Manager 
LONDON OPINION 
67 and 68 Chandos St. 
Strand, London, W.C.2 





—— 





Club Does the Work of 
a Chamber of Commerce 


In Union County, Oregon, an 
advertising club has virtually be- 
come the chamber of commerce 
of that county. Because of the 
fact that it was.not intended to 
be a chamber of commerce organ- 
ization, it now finds itself doing 
in a different manner the work 
_— such an organization would 
O. 

This organization, with head- 
quarters at Le Grande, Oregon, 
and known as the Union County 
Ad Club, when it found that its 
work was taking on a new charac- 
ter decided that it would depart 
from the time-honored customs 
of the ‘small-town commercial or- 
ganization. 

This advertising club found that 
the great obstacle in the way of 
small-town commercial clubs al- 
ways has been that the work of 
the club is largely left to a di- 
rectorate of about nine who must 
undertake all things that come 
before it. The board of the Union 
County Club consists of as many 
men as there are chairmen; a 
dairyman heads the dairy com- 
mittee and selects his own com- 
mittee; the lumber committee is 
headed by a practical lumberman 
and he too names his own com- 
mittee. . So on down the list. It 
has at present twenty-five differ- 
ent chairmen, and they meet about 
twice a year. The membership 
meets every Tuesday, noon for 
luncheon, at which time general 
reports from committees are read 
and ratified. No committee has 
more than one subject to deal 
with. _The executive committee 
of five meets on call monthly at 
least to audit bills and initiate 
legislation which comes up before 
the membership if important, at 
luncheons. 

The club has recently issued a 
booklet which seeks to answer the 
questions which are usually asked 
of a chamber of commerce, One 
of the most worthwhile features 
of this booklet is that a. super- 
lative description ,of ordinary facts 
is not attempted: 
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It is our business to create ad- 
vertising which adequately ex- 
presses both a product and the 
institution behind that product. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 


Advertising 
Detroit 








WORCESTER NEWSPAPERS 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 








Publishers’ Statements of Average Circulation 
for SIX MONTHS Ending September 30, 1919 
REQUIRED BY ACT OF CONGRESS, AUGUST 24, 1912 


Telegram 34,410 
Gazette 26,048 
Post 23,021 


The Telegram is represented in the foreign field by 


New York | Oe. See Detroit 
Chicago INC. Boston 
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Why Worry Over the Details 


of Another Man’s Business? 


MANY a gray hair in the advertising business 
has grown while a printing order was in the process 
of production. 

Details without end—make-up, illustration, dress, 
color, stock—a mind-wearing process. But how 
unnecessary ! 

For in practically every: community there is a 
U. T. A. Printer. He conducts his business on a 
business basis, fortified by the educational work of 
his national organization, thus gaining a perpective 
which enables him to work with his customer in 
sympathy and understanding. 

Consult the U. T. A. Printer on your next order. 
He has devoted years to learning the appeal of 
typography, paper and ink. His technical knowl- 
edge is at vour service and makes unnecessary your 
attempting to know as much about Printing as he 
does. You will know the U.T. 

Mark Well the Mark A. Printer by his display 
of the Trade Mark illus- 
trated here; or, address 
the headquarters offices 
for the name and address 





This campaign is in co-operation with ; 
See seepeten & ta ge eguaien wat of the U. T. A. Printer 
Manufacturers of Type and Printing nearest you. 


Machinery, Engravers and Electrotypers. 





United Typothetae of America 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 
Not Conducted for Profit 
General Offices: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Altoona Merchants Advertise Co- 


Operatively 


Keep Business at Home by United Campaign in Natural Trade Territory 


By Richard S. Rauh 


LTOONA, “the commercial 
A and industrial hub of Central 
Pennsylvania,” the center of a 
highly productive mining, quarry 
and agricultural district, and the 
home of the largest railroad shops 
in the United States, began to 
realize about two years ago that 
much business was being diverted 
from its community. 

Mail-order houses from the 
larger centers, department stores 
all over the country with attractive 

, combined with com- 
petition from Harrisburg and 
Johnstown (between which cities 
Altoona is located), all tended to 
reduce the volume of business 
which logically should have 
centered in “the hub.” 

To combat these incursions, the 
Altoona Booster Association was 
formed in March of 1918 to edu- 
cate the people of the immediate 
Altoona district through publicity 
to the advantages of home buying. 

The organization consisted 
originally of thirty-two members 
who were the backbone of the best 
business interests of the city. To- 
day the association numbers in its 
ranks seventy merchants, banks, 
public service corporations, hotels 
and business colleges in Altoona. 

In order to prove the wisdom 
of a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign, an educational programme 
ae six months was planned 

approved. To meet the invest- 

t tor publicity and incidental 
apne of the Booster Associa- 
tion each member signed a con- 
tract agreeing to appropriate his 

each week. The board of 
directors took the largest depart- 
ment store of Altoona as a basis 
and placed its quota for contribu- 
tion at $25 weekly. The other in- 
stitutions of the city were graded 
accordingly, some paying as little 
as one dollar. The contributions 
were based upon the estimated 





results which would accrue to each 
member. It is interesting to note 
that the secretary of the business 
body (who was appointed almost 
immediately after the organization 
came into being) announced at the 
conclusion of the first year’s work 
that not a single dollar was out- 
standing on the books. The suc- 
cess in collecting the funds was 
attributed in part to the five per 
cent discount accorded the mem- 
bers if they paid their imvoices 
each month within ten days. 

The campaign proved its value 
even before the conclusion of the 
first half year’s schedule and it 
was perpetuated, on the same 
basis, for another six months. 

In the first place, a circular em- 
blem or “trade-mark” was created 
with the name of the association 
lettered around the outer band and 
through the center were inscribed 
the two words: “Community Ser- 
vice.” 

This mark was carried in all 
advertising. A replica of this sym- 
bol was made into a large glass 
emblem in three colors to be placed 
in a conspicuous place in the win- 
dow of each member so that there 
would be a complete “tie-up” be- 
tween the advertising and the sub- 
scriber. 


THE MEDIUMS AND THEIR MESSAGE 
TO THE PEOPLE 


To cover the district a list of 
sixteen newspapers was p 
which covered the towns through- 
out the district within a radius of 
fifty miles. This group included 
the three daily papers of Altoona. 
Page advertisements were inserted 
in the small-town publications 
every other week. Each piece of 
publicity carried the names of the 
members arranged in groups ac- 
cording to their special 
of service. A smaller share of 
advertising was utilized in the Al- 
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toona newspapers, half-page space 
predominating. 

Perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem of solution was the appeal in 
the advertising. It was unlikely 
that the publications in the sur- 
rounding communities would 
accept publicity which would urge 
purchasing in Altoona when that 
paper depended for its primary 
revenue upon the advertising of 
its own merchants. 

The copy therefore was written 
to convince the outside merchant 
that the Booster Association 
wanted, first, to help him by elim- 
inating the then abundant use of 
mail-order catalogues, and second- 
ly it was emphasized that Altoona 
was the logical center in which to 
shop after it was found that the 
smaller communities could not 
supply the needs of purchasers. 
One piece of copy, for instance, 
read :— 

The merchants of your district have 
made a study of your needs in the vari- 
ous lines and consequently are in better 
position to supply our requirements 
more intelligently and economically than 
a merchant outside your district could 
possibly be. 

If you are not in the habit of visiting 
and patronizing home stores you will 
no doubt be pleased with the range for 
choice offere You will realize that in 
all lines, only the greater of the larger 
city stocks surpass your district stores 
in quantity, and they are offering you 
the same variety from which to select. 

Give your home merchant the first 
chance. If he cannot supply your needs, 
come to Altoona where you can buy 
everything that you can buy elsewhere, 
and in most cases at a considerable 
saving in price. 

During the second half of the 
first year’s campaign results were 
so eminently satisfactory that the 
use of newspapers was supple- 
mented by road signs on all roads 
leading into Altoona. These are 
of enameled steel, set on steel 
posts which in turn are imbedded 
in cement. Several hundred signs 
have already been placed. While 
they now have no _ identifying 
mark, it is planned to have the 
symbol of the association inserted 
above the enameled sign so that 
the merchants will receive proper 
credit. 

Last year two huge painted 
boards were erected in the famous 
Horseshoe Curve, which is only a 
few miles out of Altoona and is 
much traveled. One of the signs 
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is 200 feet wide and 20 feet high 
They can be read easily by railway 
passengers. 


The first annual meeting of the 
association was held in April of 
this year with every member in 
attendance. So conclusive were 
the results of the first twelve 
months’ programme that the ma- 
jority of representatives signed 
contracts immediately for a second 
year's drive. It was decided to 
turn over the campaign to an 
agency during 19Iy. 


NEW FEATURES OF THIS YEAR’S 
ADVERTISING 


Since Thursday was generally 
regarded a slack day in Altoona, 
stimulation was afforded by the 
creation of Suburban Day to be 
advertised each Thursday. On this 
occasion the merchants offer 
special bargains. Although Sub- 
urban Day has only been intro- 
duced a few months, notice- 
able increases in purchasers are 
manifest and it is agreed that this 
innovation is proving one of the 
best merchandising features of the 
plan. 

A phrase has been adopted which 
is now used in all publicity:— 
“To Altoona to shop.” 

This year in alternate advertise- 
ments the names of the contribut- 
ing members have been omitted al- 
though it is unlikely that the com- 
plete deletion of the names will 
ever occur. 

The people of the Altoona dis- 
trict are being made familiar with 
the meaning of the letters 
“A. B. A.” (Altoona Boosters 
Association), and it is anticipated 
that within another year the adver- 
tisements will simply carry the 
concluding phrase “Shop in A. B. 
A. stores.” The size of the adver- 
tisements in the papers has been 
reduced one-half and their fre- 
quency has been increased. 

As a supplemental advertising 
force each month a “Booster Bul- 
letin” is published and dissemin- 
ated among the members for in- 
ternal publicity. This monthly 
publication has been introduced 
primarily to solidify the sentiment 
of the members. Besides this pub- 
licity the advertising agency sends 
to each member in advance, proofs 
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How Much Profit 
Do You Pay Us? 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture informs us that you as an 
average American Citizen, eat about one 
hundred and eighty-two pounds of meat 
(181.83 Ibs.) in a year. 


Based on these figures, if you had purchased all 
of your meat foods from us, Swift & Company would 
have profited to the extent of 48% cents during the 
first eight months of our present fiscal year. 


In that eight months we averaged to make two- 
fifths of a cent on each pound of meat anc all other 
products sold. 


This profit you paid us equals 6 cents a month— 
or just about one street.car fare. 


More than 30,000 shareholders looking to us as 
trustees of their invested money, had to be paid a 
reasonable return out of your 6 cents a month. 
Volume alone made this possible. 


Now figure for yourself how Government inter- 
ference in the operations of the packing business is 
going to reduce your meat bill! 





Let us send you a Swift “Dollar.” 
It will interest you. 
Address Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Dl. 











Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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That New Schedule 


ITH a Monroe beside you, that new schedule is going to 

be figured in minutes instead of hours. Total the lines, 
reduce to inches, multiply by the rate, deduct discounts—- 
and you have the answer. And every answer is right the first 
time, for you have the Monroe Visible Proof on the proof dials 
throughout every stage of the calculation that your work is correct. 
No going back to check and recheck to insure accuracy with 
the Monroe. 


Turn the crank forward to add and multiply, backwards to 
subtract and divide. Everyone in youragency will find the Monroe 
a time and labor saver. No previous experience or expert oper- 
ators required. Your space buyer, rate clerks, accounting depart- 
ment will find the Monroe indispensable in carrying the figure 
burden, when once they have becomeacquainted with its many uses. 


“O.K’’ a tryout while you have it in mind. No Cost—No Obligation 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bidg., New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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of advertisements to be run for 
the month. 

Three more painted boards have 
been placed in conspicuous places 
on roads where traffic is heaviest 
and thus it can be seen that every 
six months adds greater impetus 
to the publicity programme in- 
augurated. 

The copy is given a strictly local 
appeal. The county fairs, style 
shows, community dollar day and 
other major events are anticipated 
in the publicity and are especially 
emphasized. The appeal is sea- 
sonal—one advertisement discuss- 
ing vacation needs, another 
Christmas opportunities, and thus 
a striking merchandising campaign 
is developed. The association, or- 
ganized to promote a better Al- 
toona through a constantly in- 
creasing business, co-operates 
freely with the Altoona Chamber 
of Commerce, which is the civic 
body of the city. 

No contributor to the campaign 
is forgotten in the course of the 
year and each is given a partic- 
ular share of publicity. In the 
corner of one advertisement in 
italics is the phrase “Many Shop- 

rs in Altoona find the Strand 

eater movies a pleasant diver- 
sion.” Another reads: 

Every A. B. A. merchant offers you 
the choicest merchandise possible at the 
price—he cannot be a member of -the 
A. B. A. unless he subscribes to this 
policy. Look for the sign—it’s for your 
protection —-whether you see it in a 
store, a bank, or a “movie.” (Even a 
prominent Altoona business college now 
ew this sign as a member of. the 


The contributors to the cam- 
paign are at.one in the opinion that 
the stimulus to business through 
the advertising campaign in the 
past year and a half has been one 
of the most hopeful notes in the 
history of the commercial life of 
Altoona. It is yet too early to pre- 
dict the even greater possibilities 
of the campaign, but every month 
sees a new feature introduced in 
the programme of the work, and 
before another year has passed it 
is a conservative estimate that the 
association will not only be 
stronger from the point of view 
of membership, but it will likewise 
extend the scope of its influence 
materially. 
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“When Seconds 
Count” 












**Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 





















































No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Fost Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MALE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 


4433 Oaden Avenue 51* Fifth Avenue 








| CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A Good 
Kick- Of 
The first ‘‘Touchdown"’ 
forGOOD HARDWARE will soon 
be made. 
Every month it will reach, not only 
every retail hardware dealer, but 
every retail dealer who retails hard- 
ware. More than 50,000 of them. 
Of course you want to be in the 
first issue. 
Wire for rates and particulars. 





348 Peoples Gas 
Building 
Chicago, Il. 
Harrison 1608. 


Represeating. 


A&A 
faite Conant 
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What Was the Best 
Christmas Ad 
You Ever Used? 


‘THis was the question 
which the Retail Public 
Ledger asked of more than a 
score of the advertising man- 
agers of conspicuously suc- 
cessful retail storesthroughout 
the country. The answers, 
including ads from stores in 
practically all lines, appear 
as a full page feature in the 
first November issue of the 
Retail Public Ledger-—an is- 
sue which contains more than 
100 other articles of direct 
interest to dealers and to 
manufacturers. 


A year’s subscription to the 
Retail Public Ledger—24 semi- 
monthly issues—costs only one 
dollar. Send it to Room 220, 
Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Bond Proposal 
Bring Out Strenuous 
Chicago Campaign 


Cm recently put on a 
wide-spread and community 
advertising campaign in behalf of 
certain bond issues which were 
designed to pay for a number of 
long wanted civic improvements, 
Various big advertisers and ad- 
vertising firms gave their space 
and facilities to spreading the 
message broadcast. 

Thomas Cusack gave much 
space on his boards to the cam- 
paign. Every sheet of literature 
he put up and every sign he 
painted for the cause was sup- 
plemented by the words “For the 
Good of Chicago.” 

For several days previous to 
the election the show windows of 
the leading State Street stores 
displayed picturesque propaganda 
intended to bear in upon the mind 
of the citizen who won't read 
editorials the fact that something 
highly important to his civic and 
personal well being is impending. 
Marshall Field & Co. gave twelve 
windows for the purpose, some- 
thing which they never did be 
fore except for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

More than a hundred civic socie- 
ties circularized at their own ex- 
pense a membership aggregating 
300,000. The Board of Educa- 
tion authorized the issuance of 
a letter to 350,000 school children 
in an effort to influence the chil- 
dren’s parents. The surface and 
elevated roads gave space in their 
cars for the display-of placards 
boosting the bonds and all the 
moving picture theatres put on 
slides. 

The Liberty Loan organization 
machinery for wards and pre- 
cincts was drawn upon, thus 
making it possible to rally the best 
type of workers for the task of 
getting out the vote. 


Isaac B. Tigrett, one of the owners 
of the Sun, Jackson, Tenn., has been 
made president of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad. 
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WHAT IS AN 
INVESTMENT? 


The best definition is that an investment is 
something which provides a fair return on capi- 
tal with safety of principal and a more than 
reasonable expectation of increase in value in 
the future. 

Whether the method of investment is in 
securities, merchandise or advertising, the same 
analysis should be applied. 


Advertising in any medium is the most im- 
portant investment that any business man 
makes. - 


Safety of principal in advertising means the 
ability of a medium to return a given amount 
of good-will for a given number of dollars spent. 


Income is measured by the amount of the 
sales during the term of the investment. 


The appreciation value of a medium is de- 
termined upon its purchase price for a definite 
term plus its probable higher price at any time 
after the contract has been made. If there is 
no contract price over a period of time there 
can be no appreciation value. 

Contracts made now for advertising in the 
Surface Cars of New York City meet all of these 
requirements for a good investment in adver- 
tising at present rates. 


Send for Further Information 


New York City Car Advertisin?, Co. 


' (The Surface Cars) 
225 Fifth Avenue Tel. Madison Square 4680 
JESSE WINBURN, President 


“Study the Cards—We Have a Standard” 




















Holding the Home Market by Ad- 


vertising Against Foreign Invasion 
The Dairy Interests of British Columbia Provide a Timely Example 


RADE interests in many places 

are trying to find ways to hold 
business permanently which fell 
into their hands during the war, 
as a result of the elimination of 
supplies normally in control of 
the market. In a unique field, 
creamery butter, Fraser Valley, 
British Columbia, farmers, have 
started out to gain permanently a 
local market which formerly was 
practically * “owned” by dairy farm- 
ers of New Zealand and other 
South Seas countries. 

A genuine fight is foreshadowed. 
The Fraser Valley Dairies Limit- 
ed, as the dairy farmers distri- 
buting concern is named, has 
adopted advertising to assist it 
in the “war.” 

There are two or three novel 
slants to the situation which has 
produced this advertising. One is 
the keen interest of the Fraser 
in the 


Valley Dairies Limited, 
butter market, although the Fraser 
Valley farmers’ principal market 
dairy product always has been, and 
probably always will be, whole 
milk. Under normal conditions, it 
is always most profitable to sell 


milk in the fresh whole state. The 
Fraser Valley farmers operate 
butter factories mainly to provide 
an outlet for surplus milk. 

Butter helps the farmers solve 
the surplus milk problem. That is 
why they want to hold a good 
local market for it. 

In British Columbia, butter pro- 
duction markedly increased when 
the war shut off Australasian im- 
ports. Before the war, this over- 
seas competition was so keen that 
the province made very little 
butter. New Zealand butter was 
laid down in Vancouver to be 
retailed profitably at 3 pounds for 
$1. And it was an excellent grade 
of butter, too—thanks to strict 
government inspection at source 
and cold storage in transit. The 
Australasian producers had a firm 
hold on the British Columbia 
market, although some local cream- 


ery butter, besides butter from the 
Canadian prairie provinces, was 
marketed. The Canadian butter 
was sold at a price several cents 
higher than the imported, mainly 
because the makers had to get it in 
order to realize a profit. They 
couldn’t compete on a price basis 
with the New Zealand farmers, 
even though the latter shipped 
thousands of miles. 


THE BIG TALKING POINT ALMOST 
OBVIOUS 

In setting out to hold the butter 
business which fell into their lap 
during the war, the local dairies 
obviously couldn’t talk price. The 
producers, too, were tactful enough 
to leave alone the thread-bare ap- 
peal to local patriotism. They 
realized they had a problem on 
their hands, because practically 
every consumer in their home ter- 
ritory used imported butter either 
wholly or in part before the war, 
and was acquainted with it as a 
product on which he could depend 
for uniform quality. The im- 
ported butter had a first-class 
reputation. 

An analysis of product and mar- 
ket was made to find the funda- 
mental fact or facts on which an 
advertising campaign might be 
based with reasonable certainty of 
results. It was found that there 
is a fundamental difference be- 
tween Fraser Valley butter and 
New Zealand butter. The Fraser 
Valley butter is sold in the iresh 
state, often within a few hours 
after manufacture. New Zealand 
butter, government-inspected and 
graded, might be excellent butter, 
but there was a real difference. 
It was a cold storage butter. It 
was in the coolers weeks or months 
before final consumption in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

This was a real difference, not 
one imagined by the copy man. 
It was one which would appeal 
to the average consumer. Beto 
the war it was a difference which 
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THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 
COPY AND ART SERVICE 


Every House Organ Editor, every Trade 
Journal Editor, every Advertising Man, 
every Sales Manager, and every Concern 
planning a House Publication of any sort 
—should subscribe to this live-wire, ready- 
to-print art and copy service. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 

Send us only $5 for our big No. 2 issue, 
containing 12,000 words of good copy for 
storekeepers, salesmen, employes, business 
men, and general readers—with fourteen 
high-class drawings, from which excellent 
zinc etchings may be made. 


With this we will also send you free 
our No. 1 issue—4,500 words of copy 
and eight illustrations. 


The Assistant Editor Copy and Art Serv- 
ice is published monthly. It is proving it- 
self the most useful service ever offered to 
people who write. Now being used by scores 
of the biggest and best concerns in the coun- 
try. Send today for these two copies with 
license to use entire contents—the biggest 
lot of fine copy and illustrations ever offered 
at this price. 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1503 Mallers Building, Chicago 





Would you allow 
$1.00 to stand between you 
and advancement? 


THE SALES MANAGER 
Monthly 


will help you advance. 

In every vrya institution THE 
SALES MANAGER Monthly 
will be found on the desks of 
“Sales Managers” — the men 
who know the value of a maga- 
zine devoted to increased effi- 
ciency in selling. 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL to 
your letterhead and take ad- 
vantage of our five months’ 
trial offer. 

BETTER SELLING 

means BETTER PAY 
The 
William Edward Ross Service 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















never had been advertised ang 
was little thought about. The ag. 
vertising of it, because it was 4 
fact already grounded in the public 
consciousness, would quickly ¢. 
tablish it. Thus it is with facts 
A good many people will believe 
thrice as heartily something they 
themselves have felt for a long 
time when that something is given 
the endorsement of print. 

One of the recent advertise. 
ments of Fraser Valley butter was 
headed, ‘Fresh Cream For Your 
Oatmeal; Fresh Butter For Your 
Toast.” The message ran: 

“Ah! It's a different question 
when cook serves up canned cream 
for breakfast. Things don’t seem 
to taste the same—there isn’t the 
snap, the zest—somehow you don't 
enjoy things as you should. 

“The same applies to butter. 
There’s as much difference be 
tween fresh butter and cold-stor- 
age butter as there is between 
fresh and canned cream. Fraser 
Valley butter is ‘churned fresh 
every morn.’ And, the difference 
it makes to toast you’d never again 
have any other. Sold by all pro- 
gressive dealers.” 

Still another illustrated adver- 
tisement, headed, “Freshness— 
You Can’t See, But—My! The 
Flavor,” read: 

“Shut your eyes a moment; 
carry yourself into the cool, green 
countryside, where there is the 
tinkle of cow-bells, and the bread 
slices are as big as a plate. And, 
the butter—how different it tastes 
—how deliciously old-fashioned 
the flavor—how appetizingly fresh. 

“Fraser Valley butter is fresh— 
churned every day, and with all 
the full sweetness of the ‘made- 
on-the-farm’ product. There’s as 
much difference between Fraser 
Valley butter and refrigerator- 
kept butter as there is between 
fresh ranch eggs and cold storage 
eggs. You're sure to enjoy it 
Made in Vancouver’s most hy- 
gienic dairy plant. Sold by all 
progressive dealers.” 

Viewed from a second angle, 
this butter campaign of the Fraser 
Valley farmers is another proof 
of the increased effectiveness with 
which co-operating. farmers afe 
using advertising. 
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We take pleasure in announcin}, 


that 
Mr. W. A. Grant 


and 


Mr. Philip Folsom Broughton 


have joined the Manternach organization. 


Mr. Grant, lately with the W. A. Patterson Co. 
of New York becomes merchandising, counsel 
and assumes direction of the Plan and Copy 


Department. 


Mr. Broughton, lately with N. W. Ayer & Son 
of Philadelphia, will be a member of our staff of 


representatives. 


Mr. Edmund J. Felt, formerly of our Hartford 
Office, has joined our Buffalo Division to assist 


in servin3, our jrowinj clientele in that territory. 


D 


The Manternach Company 
Advertising Agents 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Hartford, Conn. 
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The Value of an 
Advertisement 


depends upon, first —its personal appeal. 
Second— its length of actual working life. 


Pictorial soap, as an advertising medium, 
possesses both of these qualifications to 
a remarkable degree. 


on m MWe cc Cae ene ele CUS ae ae ae a 


It is an article welcome in every home, office 
or factory—is used regularly—and your mes- 
sage, which will stay there until the last bit 
of soap is gone, is working for you every time 
it is used. 

Let us show you how other live advertisers are 
“cashing in’’ on this novelty; how you can use 
it to advantage. 

Highest Quality Toilet Soaps for homes and 
offices. Pumice for factories and garages. 
The low cost of this medium will surprise you. 
Write for samples and prices. 


OSELDA CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


PICTORIAL SOAP 


14 West 40th Street - - - New York 


IL . 
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Direct Advertising in 
Western Canada 


The Kind of Paper Not to Use in 
Sending a Letter Campaign Across 
Continent—Some Notable Successes 
of the Coca Cola Company and 


Others. Effective Letter Cam-. 


paign of Red Cross. 
By C. S. Wiggins 


HE matter of paper is very 

important. You remember 
when the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
was being sold before the War by 
the organization in New York 
City. Some 3,000 letters were sent 
into Winnipeg on highly finished 
paper, with the result that by the 
time they reached that city, the 
edges of the envelopes were 
broken and the letters in such a 
bad condition that the Post Office 
was unable to deliver them. The 
result was twofold, in the first 
place, duty at the rate of 15 cents 
per pound had to be paid; in 
the second place, they had to be 
sent to my plant and readdressed, 
put in new envelopes and new 
postage put on, before delivery 
could be made. It caused delay 
and great additional expense. 

A few instances of the results 
of direct advertising to the con- 
sumer in western Canada may be 
cited : 

The Coca Cola Company use 
direct advertising in conjunction 
with national advertising. Three 
pieces have been mailed to all 
homes in Western Canada. Let- 
ters were used in the cities and 
folders for rural homes. As each 
piece spread out over the country 
a wave of orders came in to the 
factories. So great was the quan- 
tity of orders that the campaign, 
which was originally planned for 
six pieces to each home, had to 
be cut off when three had been 
mailed. To-day the factories have 
not caught up with their orders. 

Recently a letter was sent out 
advertising a baking powder. The 
letter contained a prize sheet of- 


Portion of address at Cleveland Conven- 
tion of Direct Mail Advertisers. 
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underwear and ho- 
siery nanufactur- 
ers, some selling to 
the retail trade, 
others to the, job- 
bing trade, use 


320 Broadway, New York 


to get their message 
to the trade. 


y? 

















A 
Publisher’s 
Dream 


page upon a time there was 
an advertiser who got his 
copy in ahead of closing dates; lie 
gave the publisher time for care- 
ful composition; making of cuts 
was never left until the “last 
gun,”’ with the printer holding 
the presses and running up the 
publisher’s bill. The advertiser 
always had plenty of time to 
make corrections and get exactly 
what he wanted in set-ups. There 
were no disputes about typo- 
phical errors and inadvertent 
insertions. When he O.K.’d a 
final proof it was final. And the 
advertiser was always pleased 
with the attention and service the 
publisher gave him. 
MORAL: No publisher can give an 
advertiser proper service unless copy is 
received early. 
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Goes the lead! 


—and with it min- 
utes far more valu- 
able than the pencil 
itself. 

Such embarrass- 
ments may be avoid- 
ed—and ease and 


rapidity in work se- 
cured—by using 


DIXON'S 
ELDoraDO 
The master drawing pencil 

Write for our in- 
teresting pencilogue 
“Finding: Your Pen- 
cil’’ and free samples 
of your Eldorado. 
Please state what 
kind of work you do 
and your dealer’s 
name. 

AR. Mee Dougall & Co, Ltd. Toronto at 


There isa pimcn-quattty Pencil, Crayon 
and Eraser for every purpose 


<OdVNOUTA.2-Noua Q 











fering prizes for the best cakes 
baked with this particular baking 
powder. The result in the City 
of Winnipeg was that over 10 per 
cent of the people receiving letters 
sent in cakes. Thousands of dol- 
lars of the baking powder was 
sold. 

Direct advertising a year ago 
last May backed up a Red Cross 
drive with the result that over 
$3 was contributed for every man, 
woman and child for the province 
of Manitoba. In fact it was the 
largest. contribution for a patriotic 
purpose for any single political 
division within the British Em- 
pire. 

Direct advertising was the 
means largely used to make the 
National Educational Confer- 
ence, as took place in Winnipeg 
a short time ago, such a tremen- 
dous success. It was the first 
educational: conference of its 
kind and will probably be the 
forerunner of similar conferences 
in other countries. 

In western Canada, it has been 
proved again and again that di- 
rect advertising properly planned 
and written has been and is an 
investment that yields big divi- 
dends. In national campaigns, 
direct advertising is the great con- 
necting link between the manut- 
facturer or distributor and the 
dealers—it is the gulf stream that 
warms up the dealer to his pos- 
sibilities for profit and service to 
the community. 


Promote National Trade 


Acceptance 

The American Acceptance Council is 
conducting a national educational cam- 
paign having as its object the wide 
spread adoption of the trade acceptance 
idea. Among other things it is circu- 
larizing the National Association of 
Credit Men in an effort to ascertain how 
many concerns request or receive trade 
acceptances from customers; how long 
the acceptance has been in use, and 
whether trade acceptance is given for 
goods purchased. 


Robert Reis & Company, New York, 
distributors of various brands of nation- 
ally advertised underwear, recently 
acquired the ownership of the Ford 
Manufacturing Company, Waterford, 
New York, maker of men’s knitted 
underwear, and of the William  H. 
Towles Manufacturing Company, Balti- 
more, Md., maker of men’s athletic 
underwear. 
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. . . and for the 
JEWELER’ S literature— 


Whether the catalogue of a national 
institution, or the booklet of a com- 
munity establishment—the jeweler’s 
literature must breathe the very essence 
of refinement and good taste. 


What could convey this feeling better 
than the rich, dignified, impressive 
appearance of an Interlaken cloth 
binding? 

For the sales literature of any business 
house the efficiency and ultimate econ- 
omy of the permanent cloth cover are 
established. Evidence is contained in 
our cloth-bound booklet,“Getting Your 
Booklet Across,” a proof of its own 
arguments. 


Just say, “Send me a copy.” 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 
Providence, R. I. 
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The fact is be- 

Develop- coming increas- 
ments inthe ingly evident 
Printers that the struggle 
Labor in the New York 
Tang le printing trades is 

by no means local in character, 
but affects every form of printed 
salesmanship in all parts of the 
country. National advertisers and 
manufacturers everywhere are 
backing up the publishers and 
printers of New York in their 
stand against radicalism. The 
radicals also seem to regard it 
as a national fight. It is rumored 
that small contributions for the 
benefit of the seceding local 


unions have been received from 
three or four cities in the middle 
and far west, where the radical 
element is strong. Every indica. 
tion points to the fact that the 
printing and publishing industry 
and conservative labor leaders are 
fighting the battle of manufac. 
turers in every line, as the radicals 
within the industry who are mak- 
ing impossible demands upon them 
have their counterparts in almost 
every business. In the meantime, 
the publications—the innocent by- 
standers in the fight who have no 
method of settling even if they 
wanted to—are being published in 
ever-increasing number after their 
temporary suspension. Some of 
them are being printed out of 
town, others in New York City 
without the aid of compositors, 
by a process described in a recent 
issue of Printers’ Inx. This list 
is growing from day to day as 
more publishers are able to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

Printers’ INK has already sent 
from Chicago the numbers of 
October 9, 16, 23, 30 and this 
issue. 

It will be interesting to our 
subscribers to know how and 
where these issues were made up. 
In the face of the greatest dif- 
ficulties, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company and Poole Brothers, 
both of Chicago, refused to admit 
the presence of these difficulties, 
and came through in fine shape in 
what constitutes a notable pub- 
lishing achievement. It is a 
pleasure to thus publicly acknowl- 
edge their excellent co-operation 
and service. 

Business papers, generally, so 
often used as reference books in 
the industry they serve, will make 
up all issues, except where tem- 
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porary bulletins took their place. 

Many’ other periodicals of all 
kinds are making up the issues 
they missed through temporary 
suspension as quickly as possible, 
and unless some unforeseen cir- 
cumstances intefvene, will be com- 
pletely caught up with their publi- 
cation schedules in the’ near 
future. 

A few periodicals are dropping 
one or two issues or coming out 
in smaller form for the benefit 
of their subscribers. 

The very complicated situation 
is further complicated by a nation- 
al postoffice congestion. In this 
series of difficulties, when pe- 
riodicals are attempting to serve 
their subscribers’ and advertisers’ 
needs, the resolution of the Na- 
tional Advertisers Association, to 
give New York publishers their 
moral and practical support in the 
crisis by a recommendation that 
members adjust their advertis- 
ing schedules to the publishers’ 
convenience, is being duplicated 


by agencies, individual adver- 
tisers and business men in all parts 
of the country. 


Printers’ Ink, acting as spokes- 
man for these publishers, is more 
than glad to thank the construc- 
tive forces in all lines of industry 
which have rallied to the support 
of their interpreters and friends: 
the publishers of America’s lead- 
ing periodicals. 





The Safety ery os 

are on an adver- 

ae wn tising spree,” one 

otume OF of the most 

Advertising prominent adver- 

tisers of that group told Prinrers’ 
Ink just the other day. 

s advertiser went on to 
complain of the clogged pages of 
the national mediums he is using. 
Too many advertisers were using 
too much space, he insisted. Still 
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he refused to budge an agate line 
on his own advertising. 

Some years ago an important 
man in the advertising world was 
asked if a very high rate would 
reduce the volume of business in 
any given publication. With char- 
acteristic decision he replied that 
—s but results would ever 
control the number of pages in 
any medium. In saying that, he 
of course considered the law of 
diminishing returns. 

Volume of advertising after all 
is nothing more than a vote of 
confidence in the result-producing 
power of the publication carrying 
that volume. 

Why does a merchant pay high 
rents on Fifth Avenue, when 
Sixth Avenue and low rents are 
only a short walk away? He has 
found that Fifth Avenue is the 
profitable medium for him to use. 

If advertising pages become too 
numerous, if advertisers believe 
there is too much competition for 
their particular copy, the same old 
safety valve—results—will auto- 
matically contro] the volume. 

High rates will in many cases 
attract business, it is certain that 
they will not reduce the volume as 
long as the advertiser gets a 
profitable return. 

The problem then simmers down 
to this—advertising which seems 
strong alone, often appears weak 
when placed in competition with a 
mass of other copy. The answer 
is—put more brains into your in- 
dividual advertisements. 


Brass Tacks The exigencies 


of wartime com- 
in Consumer mathe ype 


Advertising tions have taught 

Needed the people many 
things about merchandise—things 
that’ either had been covered by 
mystery or that the people were 
not particularly interested in 
knowing. High prices and the 
resulting necessity of making 
money go as far as possible have 
caused consumers to weigh values, 
to try to look behind the scenes 
and to compare the available 
sources of supply. 

This means that hereafter con- 
sumer advertising must be down 
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nearer to a_ brass-tacks basis. 
There will be less use for gen- 
eralities than ever. At the same 
time this conditioh means a really 
great opportunity for advertising. 
With the people thus keenly alive, 
the properly presented printed 
selling message is sure of an un- 
usual response. The most eagerly 
read literature of to-day—and we 
think we are not violating pro- 
priety by calling it literature—is 
that having to do-with goods and 
prices. The retail mail-order 
houses are getting an unprece- 
dented number of catalogue re- 
quests from new prospects whose 
names do not appear on the mail- 
ing lists. They ask for grocery 
price lists, general catalogues and 
even make inquiries as to specific 
items. Much of this is spontane- 
ous and very little can be traced 
to any special effort on the part of 
the mail-order houses. 

Other concerns dealing direct 
with the consumers and who ad- 
vertise their advertising matter in 
various publications reaching the 
people report a decidedly out of 
the ordinary response. 

If anybody has anything to sell 
these days and wants to get up 
some worth while printed matter 
describing it he can be sure of 
getting as large an audience as 
he wants. 

The people are 
thinking, weighing 
paring. 

The really resultful advertis- 
ing from now on, therefore, must 
have less so-called selling talk 
and more fidelity as to illustration 
and description, together with 
more straightforwardness as to 
price. The advertising to the con- 
sumer must be fashioned more 
after the selling appeal that is 
made to the retailer. 

The manufacturer or the jobber 
whose business is with retailers 
knows they are not interested in 
what he thinks of his goods. They 
want to know what the merchan- 
dise looks like and how much he 
wants for it, preferring to use 
their own judgment as_ to 
whether it is a good buy and all 
that sort of thing. There is little 
of poetry and less imagination in 
advertising matter directed to the 


reading and 
and com- 


retailer. You can’t sell him a 
washing machine by presenting an 
impossible illustration of a woman 
wearing a dainty gown and high 
heel shoes operating the machine 
with as much ease and grace as 
she uses when ladling out punch, 
all the time smiling the same old 
everlasting smile. He wants to 
know if the machine can wash 
clothes. If it has any points of 
superiority he wants to know 
them—also the price. 

The consumer is getting pretty 
much in the same frame of mind. 
He still has much to learn about 
merchandise but he knows a great 
deal more than he is given credit 
for. Almost anybodv can learn 
much in four or five years of in- 
tensive application, especially in 
such topsy-turvy times as _ the 
present when his pocket book is so 
intimately concerned. 

All of which is a good thing 
for advertising, making it more 
straightforward, more clean cut, 
more businesslike —and_ helping 
it to sell more goods. 


Government Publicity in 
British Railway Strike 


The recent railway strike in Great 
Britain made necessary an expenditure of 
almost $50,000,000 by the British Treas- 
ury, he ce to report made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons on October 27th. 
Of this amount, the chancellor reported 
that the publicity campaign against the 
strike cost the Government practically 
$160,000. 


August Heckscher a Leslie- 
Judge Director 


August Heckscher, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, New York, director 
and member of the executive committee 
of The New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York, and vice-president of the tern 
Steel Company, New York, has been 
made a member of the board of directors 
of the Leslie-Judge Company, New York, 
publishers of Leslie’s belly and Judge. 


M. L. Ansbacher With 
McGraw-Hill Company 


Morton L. Ansbacher, who was for 
several years advertisi manager of 
the American Architect, New York, 
become a member of the advertising de- 
artment of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
nc., New York. He will devote his 
time chiefly to Chemical and Metallurgic- 
al Engineering, Coal Age, and Electric 
Railway Journal, publications of the 
McGraw-Hill organization. 
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Bundscho couldn’t do 
what he does with 
the advertisements he 
gets his hands on if 
he didn’t have that 
little mental quirk about 
him which men call 
artistic sense. But his 
artistic sense wouldn't 
do you any good if 
he didn’t have a robust, 
rugged commercial sense 
to go with it. It’s a 
lucky combination— 
“Beauty with a Wallop.” 
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J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
Cxicaco 
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To direct the practical 
study of department store 
organization problems 


NEEDED 












A man who can organize and lead groups 
of executives on studies of business prob- 
lems, and can draw out of the groups 
the maximum amount of their valuable 
information. 

Who can guide and do research work on any 
of a wide range of subjects concerning or- 
ganization and operation of retail stores. 

Who really knows modern business methods 
and know them in relation to the broad 
principles of economic and business or- 
ganization. 

-Who can express himself clearly and agree- 
ably and show his results effectively. 
Who can grow fast in a fast growing or- 

ganization. 

Who can plan his work and the work of 
others. 

Who preferably has had department store 
experience. 



























If you think you are qualified, please write 
full particulars of business experience, edu- 
cation and other qualifications. 


Address “‘W. W.,”” Box 81—Printers’ Ink 


‘TECHNICAL 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


E need an “adver- 
tising engineer’ ed- 
ucated or experienced in 
steam, foundry and 
structural practice. 
Must be soundly quali- 
fied along engineering 
lines. A rapidly-expand- 
ing, long-established 
half-million dollar Ohio 
company makes this a 


real opportunity. 

In writing for interview give 
detailed statement of education, 
practical experience, age, and 
salary requirements. All cor- 
respondence confidential. 


“C.D.” Bex 82, Printers Ink. 
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American Candy Company's 


Sales Increased 

The American Candy Compan 
waukee, Wis., a Of 1 
tions, and owner of “Milady” choco. 
lates and “Rex” confections, adverts 
brands, reports total sales for Period 
ending July 19, of $1,081,000, agains 
736,000 for the same period last year, 
he net ae = reported for this period, 
prior to the deduction of Federal income 
tax, were over $200,000. 


C. B. Bokelund in Farm 


Advertising 

C. B. Bokelund, who has been a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of 
Review of Reviews, New York, has be 
come a member of the advertising de. 
artment of the Orange-Judd Company 
‘ew York, publisher of American A 
riculturist, Orange-Judd Farmer North. 
west Farmstead, and New England 
Homestead. 


A. J. Pence with Rock Island 
Stove Co. 


A. J. Pence, who was advertising man 
ager and assistant sales manager of the 

opper-Clad Malleable Range Company, 
St. Louis, is now sales manager o 
Rock Island Stove Company, Rock 
Island, Ill. 


F. W. Judkins Forms Adver- 
tising Service 

F. W. Judkins, who was a member of 
the “Princess Pat” Regiment, and who 
was discharged from the Canadian 
Army with the rank of sergeant-major, 
has established an advertising service at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


G. H. Yerkes Promoted 
George H. Yerkes, who has been sales 
manager of Powell, Clouds & Co., of 
Philadelphia, since his discharge from 
the army as captain, ordnance, was re 
cently made business manager of that 
organization. 


Thorne Smith With Wilson 
Agen 
Thorne Smith, recently with the Frank 
Presbrey Co., Inc., advertisi agency, 
New York, is now a member of the staf 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
advertising agency, of the same city. 




















Julius P. Balmer, western advertising 
manager at Chicago of the Peoples Home 
Journal, New York, died on October 11. 
Warren C. Ag who has been acting 
manager of the Chicago office during the 
last two years, succeeds Mr. Balmer as 
western advertising manager of 
Peoples Home Journal. 





The advertising account of the A. J. 
Bates Company of Webster, Mass., 
maker of Bates shoes, is now in_the 
hands of The Berrien Company, Inc., 
New York. 
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Sales of Machinery, 
Iron and Steel 


4 

in Pacific territory may be promoted through the columns of a first-class 

ine which reaches all the machine shops, iron and steel plants and 
oa cea manufacturing concerns in eight western States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
British: Columbia, the Philippines and, for the most part, China and 
pee. It is a new and growing field with high purchasing power, and a 
ively interest in what is best. What have you got to sell there? Reach 
these buyers through 


Pacific Machinery Review 


San Francisco 


Two colors, and the best of half-tone printing on 70-lb. coated book. It 
has a developed field. 


“The Medium for Machinery for the Pacific”’ 

















CONFIDENCE 


For over forty-seven years the South Bend 
Tribune has held the confidence of the 
people in Northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan on account of its dignified manner 
and the careful exclusion of the sensational, 
unreliable and undesirable from its columns. 


For Quality Circulation Use 


The South Bent Tritmne. 


and Cover the Territory Thoroughly 


Membership in A. N. P. A., Newspaper Departmental of 
A. A. C. of W., A. B. C. 


The Tribune deals direct with the Agency and the Advertiser. 


South Bend Indiana 




































The Little 





A burglar epidemic broke out in 
a neighborhood in which a friend 
of the Schoolmaster lived a few 
years ago. Almost every night 
some house in the vicinity was 
broken into. The householders 
thereabouts lived in a constant 
state of suspense, feeling that 
their turn would come next. 

The Schoolmaster’s friend was 
just as excited as his neighbors. 
He didn’t relish the prospect of 
having the tranquility of his fire- 
side disturbed by the visit of a 
nocturnal prowler. It finally oc- 
curred to this ‘man that probably 
he could prevent such a visit by 
advertising to the burglar clan. 
Accordingly he had a large sign 
prepared, which he placed promi- 
nently in front of his house. The 
sign bore this announcement: 


“NOTICE TO BURGLARS 


“T’m a college professor. Hence 
I own nothing of value. You'll 
save your own time and my nerves 
if you keep out of this house. 
My wife’s jewelry isn’t worth over 
seven dollars. All I possess: in 
the way of personal adornment is 
an Ingersoll watch. The baby 
drinks out of atin cup. Our table- 
ware was bought at the ten-cent 
store. So it will be worth your 
while to pass us up.” 

Evidently the information pub- 
lished on the bulletin got to the 
house-breakers, for the professor’s 
place was one of the few in that 
locality that they ignored. 


There is no reason why burg- 
lars, thieves and other law-break- 
ers should not be advertised to. 
Preaching to them does no good. 
They cannot be influenced by 
moral arguments, but they can be 
influenced by self-interest. If told 


that the way of the transgressor is ° 


hard, that thievery does not pay, 
judged from the financial stand- 
point alone, perhaps they can be 
stopped from thoughtlessly plung- 
ing into a career of crime. 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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Newspapers recently carried an 
interesting example of this kind of 
advertising. The copy was put out 
by the National Surety Company 
under the caption “The Fate of 
Four Thieves.” The text read: 

“Four employees of New York 
financial institutions absconded 
last month with amounts of their 
employers’ money ranging from 
$40,000 to’ $178,000. We bonded 
them all and paid the loss. 

“One of these four absconders 
was pursued across the Continent 
and almost immediately arrested 
and imprisoned. 

“Two others voluntarily surren- 
dered, their nerve gone and spirit 
crushed, having found that they 
had permanently wrecked their 
business careers, family lives and 
social positions ; and that no hunt- 
ed, haunted man can ever enjoy 
either precarious liberty or stolen 
wealth. 

“As for the fourth thief, his fate 
has been terrible beyond descrip- 
tion. Apparently, he was stabbed 
to death by treacherous accom- 
plices beside a lonely country road. 

“After reading of the price paid 
by these four recent absconders, 
what employee can believe that 
stealing pays; that the wage of sin 
is ever anything but misery or 
death; or that a man with a good 
business position can ever profit 
by becoming a thief? 

“Our experience of thirty years, 
dealing with nearly 70,000 de- 
faulters, proves beyond any doubt 
it does not pay to be dishonest! 

“No thief or embezzler was ever 
made happy by stolen money and 
they are always arrested, sooner of 
later. 


7 7. * 


That this sort of advertising 
will help to prevent thievery is in- 
disputable. Usually persons do 
not deliberately become thieves. 
They are tempted and heedlessly 
yield, not realizing what they have 
done until it is too late. Often 
the mere reading of a sensational 
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Co-operation That Is 
Not Half-Hearted 


A specialist ought to know one or 
two things we//. We are specialists in 
merchandising in the fields of lum- 
ber manufacture and lumber and 
building material merchandising. 


What we know about these fields is 


frankly and fully at the disposal of 
any legitimate advertising agency. 
We believe in the agency idea and 
we are pleased to work with agen- 
cies that believe in the Business 
Press. ; 


HUMBER 





Aneodd Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
243 West 39th Street New York, N.Y. 
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10,000 BUILDING 
MATERIAL DEALERS 
are reached by a new magazine 
whose first issue was published 
without a name, See page 152, 
Printers’ Ink, July 31. 

Concrete-Cement Age Pub. Co. 
New Telegraph Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICANA FOOTWEAR 


“Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet’’ 
We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 

















155 North Clark Street, Chicago 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment buildings. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 


supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 


Office Pppliances 


The one journal which covers 

the field of office equipment 
More than two hundred eighty manufacturers 
making use of every issue, Send ten cents for 
sample copy. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


OSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 

















. ice Systems. A necessity 
in business office. 6 mes., $1.00; 


1 year, 
POSTAGE, Room 297, Metropolitan Bldg. N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Ci Mfts., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 








story of some theft, leads weak 
young men to believe that it is 
easy to steal and to escape. The 
later story of the arrest of the 
thief is not played up so conspicy- 
ously as was the story of the theft, 
Those who are tempted pro’ 

do not see the second story a 
and hence. mistakenly assume that 
the crime was successful. It js 
well to let such’ persons know, 
through well displayed advertis- 
ing, that crimes are always de- 
tected sooner or later. The 
chances of escape are too small to 
be worth the risk, 


Timeliness and the use of the 
names of well known personalities 
are two elements of advertising 
that are bound to make a strong 
appeal. During the recent New 
Orleans convention the National 
Shirt Shops, Inc., of that city, were 
responsible for a very clever piece 
of advertising in the local papers 
illustrating the daily remarks of 
their advertising character : “Strat- 
ford, the Well Dressed Man.” 

The headline said: “Look fof 
These Well-Dressed Advertising 
Men!” 

Then followed a list of the 
prominent men attending the con- 
vention, some of whom were de- 
scribed as follows: 


W. C. D’Arcy, St. Louis; Pres. Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
sometimes called “Bill’’-—Always a nifty 
dresser. 

Wm. H. Johns, Chairman, A. A. A. 
A.—also called “Bill”—the “mold of 
fashion.” 

Paul E. Faust, Chicago; bald, but 
stylish. 





To Secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spain, 
Portugal, etc. 


ADVERTISE IN 


EL CoMERCIO 


Established 1875 
The Oldest ~ Export 
Trade Journal in the 
world. 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Sample Copy, Circu- 
lar, Rates and full pam 
ticulars upon request 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 


Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President & Mgr. 
114 Liberty St., New York City 
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H. Rankin, Chicago; Titian 


Wm. 
favors brown suits. 

a2 Ne Chicago; swell dan- 

_—— dresser—has six suits with 


Ss. 
hn Ring, Jr., St. Louis banker— 
“dock” eet. Very stylish. 
A tall and graceful member of 
this journal’s staff was described 
as follows: 


Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor of 
Pasweens’ Ink—also a Major—still 


dresses martially. 

The text of the advertisement 
extended an invitation to all vis- 
itors to visit the store and inspect 
the new models and clothing and 
haberdashery. The ad certainly 
got the eye of the delegates pres- 
ent, and no doubt of the New Or- 
leans public also. Nothing like 
using names of people that every- 
body knows. 

* * 

This is the season of the year 
when moving and storage men or- 
dinarily have to seek business. 
But now business seeks them vol- 
untarily—nay, tearfully, implor- 
ingly. Notwithstanding _ this, 
sometimes a little solicitation is 
necessary for the moving man who 
would have a care for his over- 
head. 

Such a man is one who calls 
himself McDermott, of Philadel- 
phia. He unhesitatingly calls 
himself “The Best Mover in the 





GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


& Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Bach additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour’s Rate. Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 





pense rte - 


‘you ‘CANNOT ‘BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


B<B Sicn Co.... 


341-347 Fifth Ave NY 








CHICAGO 








THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN-DOWD CO. 


aes Agents 


TOLEDO 


NEW YORK 














FOR CANADIAN 


ADV ER TISING 


SMITH, DE -NNE & MOORE 


PORONTO 


MONTREAI 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
Copy ke Pseatias 


Mais | SERVICE) fine Orpen 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 

















ALBERT R BOURGES 


‘CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


“ENGRAVING INSURANCE” 











LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


The all-the - year-round 
automobile advertising 
medium in the land of 
sunshine. Complete motor 
section each Saturday. 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


127,773 
Charter Member A.B.C. 











IX years successful college 

town merchandising and 
college paper advertising. 
Ask us anything you want to 
know about the college field. 


Collegiate Special 


Advertising Agency 
Incorporate 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1913 


World.” Mr. McDermott sends tp 
his prospective customer a card 
which begins‘ by saying: 

“It might interest you to know 
at this time, that 75 per cent of 
the concerns and individuals ep. 
gaged in the moving and storage 
business in this city are. inexpe. 
rienced in this line of work, hay- 
ing engaged in this business ‘with. 
in the last two years.” 

He invites his customer to re 
flect as to whether he wishes this 
class of men to do his moving 
He goes on to call attention.to 
the care with which his- organiza- 
tion conducts all moving opera- 
tions. Attached is a return post 
card which invites customers to 
ask him to call and talk over their 
moving problems. 

Moving and storage men who 
advertise their business intelligent. 
ly are none too plentiful, and it 
is entirely probable that Mr. Me 
Dermott has impressed his ‘com- 
munity so forcefully that its mem- 
bers are bound to think of him 
when next they are in need ofa 
moving man’s services. 














Terre, Maste.tee: 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 














insertion. 


Classified advertisements in “‘Privrers’ Ink” cost fifty cents a line for each 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. 


must accompany order. ‘ 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





Cash 

















HELP WANTED 














Are You Fighting 
Without Adequate 


Compensation? 
Are you Ready for a Real Opportunity? 


Photoplayets, 


short 


advertising films, 


in attractiveness to the highest 
grade of regular moving pictures and 


my by 


the 


largest film manu- 


acturer in the world are the most pro- 
ductive advertising mediums for mer- 
chants and banks in cities under 100,000. 
Salesmen of ability can make a con- 
nection providing a larger income than 
has been offered by any legitimate prop- 


osition for 


many years. 


Motion pic- 


ture experience unnecessary, advertising 
cr invaluable. Apply by letter 
only. 


Merchants Service Dept. 


ROTHACK 


ER.FILM MFG. CO. 


1341 Diversey Parkway, 


Chicago. 





Men of Force and Character Can Cash 


In on unique opp 


selling syndicate 
direct-by-mail, 
sential. 


ortunity. Experience in 
ad-service—newspaper, 
billboard, 
Largest manufacturer offers ex- 


street-car—es- 


clusive territory to those who qualify. 


Our 
thousand 
Service, 

Chicago. 


ept. 


distributors 
r year. 
1341 Diversey Pkwy., 


make over fifteen 
Address Merchants’ 





REPRESENTATIVE 
Office 
pment Monthly Magazine. 
be in Chicago during 
Give full particulars. Box 


for Canadian 
Factory Equi 
Publisher will 
November. 


IN 
Appliance 


CHICAGO 
and 


879, Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMEN 
Men of ability willing to be trained our 
method of selling can earn large com- 
mission and permanency in a high class 
house; insurance and advertising sales- 
men attain this knowledge quickly. If 
you wish to join the forces of an old 
established house where the principles 
of honesty and sincerity are strictly ad- 
hered to we can point out to you great 


Success. 


Letters 


in confidence asked. 


Address Box 878. Printers’ Ink. 





S COPY WRITER 
High grade, experienced agency man 


wanted at once. 


Pleasant working con- 


ditions and good opportunity in the com- 


mercial capital of 


<ansas. Send com- 


plete details, samples of work and state 


Salary expected. 


How soon would 


available? If possible send photograph. 


Southwestern 


Advertising 
@ Bidg., Wichita, Kansas. 


Company, 


‘to become a capable salesman o 









WANTED 
Patent Medicine 

: Copy Writer 
No general copy writer need apply. 
What we want is a man who has spe- 
cialized on patent medicine copy in all 
its phases—readers, display, testimo- 
nials, etc. Must be strong on headlines. 
State experience, accounts worked on, 
salary and when you can start. Box 
876, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN— 
INEXPERIENCED 





Vo 
sta 


e has an opening on its advertisin 
for a young man basically quali 
adver- 
tising space. he work at the begin- 
ning will be in the classified department 
but with unlimited opportunity in the 
display work after experience Les been 
ined, Preferably a college man. The 
same attention will be given to the ap- 
plication of any young man whose edu- 
cation, experience and personality quali- 
fy him for membership in this organ- 
ization. Application should be made by 
letter only, and the kind of letter you 
write will be an important factor. Ad- 
dress C. K. Hill, Vogue, 19 West 44th 
Street. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 

ters’ Outfitters 


American Type Founders’ Products 
Machinery of Every Descri 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 
Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
desk fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
ject taken from papers of United States 
and Canada. Press Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Successful Salesman 
In Drug and Toilet Goods Line 

Thirty years of age, good education. 
Ten years’ experience with one house 
and going bigger every year with trade 
in the central West that know me by 
my first name. Open for branch office 
or sales manager on reputable line. 
Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN WITH SEV- 
eral years’ experience with large house 
desires location with high grade, grow- 
ing manufacturing or mercantile con- 
cern. Middle West preferred. Address 
Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 
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On Sunday, November 2, 1919, The 
Chicago Tribune printed the greatest vol- 
ume of advertising which ever appeared 
in any regular edition—782.01 columns 
or more thar 91 pages. 


On the same date in excess of 725,000 
copies of The Chicago Tribune were sold. 
This is the greatest circulation of any 
newspaper in the world selling at the 
price of the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


The day following this tremendous 
issue, The-Tribune’s new _rule for con- 
serving newsprint went into effect. The 
Tribune is now limiting the daily issues 
to an average of 82 ‘pages. This is to 
continue until the shortage of. newsprint 
is abated. “Recently 36- 38- and 40-page 
papers have been common. 





A new booklet entitled ‘“TANGIBLE CIRCULA- 
TION’? lists Tribune circulation in every town in 
the United States receiving one or more copies, and 
then classifies this circulation by counties, by zones, 
and in other ways. A copy will be mailed to any sell- 
ing organization if requested on business stationery. 
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(RITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 














